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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


a Foreien Secretaries have had the intense pleasure 
just enjoyed by Mr. Austen Chamberlain, of seeing a 


, 


long period of misgiving, difliculty and discouragement 
culminate under their hands in a very conspicuous success. 
Mr. Chamberlain deserves all the praises that have been 
heaped upon him. Ile has earned the gratitude of us all. 
The reception he received in London on Tuesday evening 
when he returned from Locarno was a proof of the deep 
Speaking of the Treaties 
initialled at Loearno, he said, ** They threaten no one, are 


directed against no nation, secure the safety of many and 


feeling which had been aroused. 


ought to be weleomed by all.’ At one and the same time 


France has been reconciled to British policy and Germany 
has been * entreated to a peace.” We feel confident that 
the Treaty will be ratified ; but in any case a new spirit 
begins to brood over the affairs of Europe. Only madness 
can take us back to the bad old days. We have written 
in our first leading article about the nature and signifi- 
Cann {the Locarno achievement. 
* * % * 
The setting of the scene for the Tariff Conference at 


could hardly be worse, as the civil war has flared 


up again and reached a more acute phase. The confusion 
is so great that it is almost impossible to disentangle 
coherent facts. It is plain, however, that the war between 
Chekiang and Kiangsu threatens to become general, 
General Wu Pei-fu, who has emerged from his retirement, 
is the centre of many rumours. The Peking correspondent 
of the Times says that the intentions of Feng, the Christian 
General, are still quite uncertain, but the official expecta- 
tion is that he will remain inactive. There is no doubt, 
the correspondent adds, that the most far reaching 
developments are possible, but until the Hupeh and Honan 
provinces and General Feng declare themselves nothing 
General Chang’s retirement from the Yanetse, 
though it has damaged his prestige, makes him all the 
more formidable in the North, and it is just possible 


therefore that he may be able to prevent the conflict fron 


is certain, 


spreading in that direction. 
says that Wu 


against Peking and against Chang. 


> 


Reuters correspondent 
Pei-fu has definitely declared himself 


* * * * 


The Tariff Conference is due to open at Peking next 
Monday, but owing to the suspension of railway  traflic 
the Chinese delegates are slow in arriving. The difliculties 
It was intended 
Mixed Court at 
Shanghai and for Chinese representation on the Shanghai 
Municipal Council, but unfortunately the representative 
of the Peking Government at Shanghai has just been 


of the Conference will be extraordinary. 


to arrange for the surrender of the 


driven out of his home and office by the enemies of the 
Central Government. 


* * * * 


We can only hop against hiops that in a land of sur. 
prises some favourable turn may enable the Conference 
to do what was intended to make generous concessions 
both political and financial to the Chinese in recognition 
of the obvious fact that it is China’s position of formal 
inferiority which feeds the fame of nationalism. The 
liberality of American policy is well known, and we trust 
that under this inspiration, or goad, the Powers while 
holding together will offer China something which will 
satisfy ber but will also safeguard our own large trading 
interests and protect the lives and property of foreigners, 


* * * * 


The special correspondent of the Daily Eepress, who is 
with Abd-el-Krim in Morocco, reported in Wednesday's 
paper that Abd-el-Krim had stated that he had many 
times informed Marshal Lyvautey of his desire fora friendly 
agreement with France, but that he had never received 
an answer. Abd-el-Krim then said to the correspondent : 
“Tf France wants pear we are ready for peace now. If 
France wants war we are ready to fi uit on for ever.” He 
explained that he had not attacked the French but the 
French had attacked him. That subject, however, leads 


toa barren controversy. The important fact to emphasize 


is that there is now a breathing space in Morocco, and that 
in the interests of both sides it ought to be used for making 


peace. We have written about this im a leading article. 
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The Melbourne correspondent of the Times said in Wed- 
nesday’s paper that Mr. Hughes has definitely come down 
on the side of Mr. Bruce in the Australian clection cam- 
paign end has predicted that the Nationalists will win. 
The Labour Party would have liked to confine the tssue 
to the Deportation Act, but Mr. Bruce and the Nationalist 
Party have succeeded in enormously widening the issue. 
Mr. Bruce has, indeed, taken his courage in both hands, 
for there was no certainty of agreement among the 
parties from which he hoped for support. On the other 
and, after all, the elections, 
even when the issue has been widened, turn on Labour 
wes bound to close the ranks of the unions. 

* * * * 


hand, a Labour question 
questions 


As the Sydney the Times 
Mr. Bruce aims at a revival of Nationalism and hopes to 
make the National Party what it was in 1916 when the 
most capable of the Labour moderates belonged to it. 
Mr. paramount 
Federal authority. 
have an instinctive art of keeping their followers under 


correspondent of Says, 


Bruce boldly asserts the doctrine of 
He is not one of those leaders who 


a spell of lovalty, but he stands for a clear and great 
“AUSC. If he 
victory will make a great difference to Australian affairs 


He is courageous and honest. wins, his 


and will be a great personal triumph for himself. The 
adhesion of Mr. Wughes is a good omen for Mr. Bruce. 


* ok * * 


The Joint the 
and the trade unions in the shipbuilding industry has 


Committee representing employers 
issued an interim Report which is of great significance. 
It shows that there is at least a disposition among the 
trade unions to recognise the hard facts of the present 
depression and to adapt the practices of trade unionism 
to the emergency. It is by no means certain that any- 
thing will be done, but the Report is not likely to leave 
they The 
originally proposed a very wide investigation into the 

the industry which they 
establishment of better 


matters exactly where were. employers 


conditions ot boped would 
lead to the 


. 
‘ schi > 1} . 
avoiding disputes 


arrangements for 
the 


UbTOMS, 


and for inereasing wages as 
industry better able to The 
however, were not prepared to go further than to ingutre 
The \ 


are now apparently prepared to reconsider that refusal. 


became pay. 


into the causes of successful foreign competition. 


* * * * 

We think they would be safe in doing so, as from the 
beginning the employers have wisely disclaimed any 
idea of reducing wages or increasing the hours of work. 
teport deals with the 
the 


According to trade union 


The most important part of the 


interchangeability and demarcation of Various 
trades within the industry. 
custom a member of one trade must not do anything 
that belongs to another trade. A rivetter, for instance, 
must not pick up a chisel and: remove a bit of wood 
that is obstructing his work, even though the act would 
take him only ten seconds, because the use of the chisel 
trade. Thereby a_ really 
The Report says that it 


is possible to secure greater clasticil(y without infringing 


belongs to the carpenters’ 
vast amount of time is wasted. 
the broad principles of craftsmanship. In other words 
i doctrine, natural and even sensible in itself, has been 
pressed to the point of pedantry and folly, 


* " * % 

The trade unions have not exactly accepted the 
proposed elasticity, Sut their delegates have tmitialled 
the recommendations. It will be remembered that the 


Committee was set up last April owing to the consterna- 
Furness, Withy and Co, 
compelled to place an order for motor ships in Germany. 
We entirely agree with the Morning Post 
lett 


tion caused when Messrs. were 


, 
that wages 


and hours could safely be alone if only « 


— 
——— 





could be introduced into trade union practices and the 
men would produce as much as they can in the allott i 
} é ¥ 


time. The assertion that the Unionist Government js 
out to wreck trade unionism and to reduce wages j 

. “eS S 
a commonplace of extreme Labour speeches, The 


Morning Post, we suppose, is regarded by these speakers 
as a stronghold of ‘“‘ Tory reaction.” But here js the 
Morning Post praising the to touch 
It is important to that many of the 


employers are convinced that if their recommendations 


hold their 
own, and that wages so far from falling would rise 


owners for refusing 


wages, natice 


were accepted British vards could quits well 


oo x aa ok 


The 


Government should subsidize wages in order to provide 


Soilermakers’ Society have proposed that the 


work for the boilermakers. The proposal is, of cours 7 
open to the same objections that were considered decisive 
against Sir Alfred Moend’s recent scheme. 
it will be would help slack or ney 
the eflicient And ther 


a danger of subsidized labour being taken on 


rhe subsidy, 
said, firms to 


detriment of firms. would 

(because 
it was cheaper) and of non-subsidized labour being 
th. As in the of Sir Alfred Mond’s 


h. case 
plan we do not sav that these objections ar 


* } 
dispensed wi 
final, { I 
‘e live in desperate tir when forlorn remedi 
we live in desperace times when forlorn remedies mav hy 
Yet we do not 


will be seriously considered, 


' 
} 4 


worth trying. suppose that the boiler. 
makers” request 


* * * * 


The Tfouse of 


Revised Prayer Book 


Sishoaps met on ‘Tuesday to revise the 


Measure. The Arehbishep of Can- 


terbury, who presided, referred to the large number of 
representations and memorials which he had received, 
and emphasized the gravity and solemnity of the task 


before the Bishops. The Bishop of Norwich moved a 


resolution for dividing the Measure into two parts. By 


this means the sections dealing with Holy Communion 
Reservation 


explained that he 


and could be considered separately. He 


wish to shelve controversial 
that 


adopted there would be a better chanee of the uncontro- 


hi ' 
mada ho 


questions, but he believed if his proposal were 


versial part of the revision being accepted by the Church 


Assembly and Parliament. As it was, many would feel 


bound to vote against the whole Measure beeause of its 
The Bishop of Norwiclis reso- 


lution was defeated by twenty-four votes to nine. The 


controversial proposals, 


that no 
changes should be introduced in any parish without the 
consent of the Parochial Church Council. There would, 
the Bishop in cases of 


unanimously agreed to the principh 


House 


however, be an appeal to 
dispute. 
* * * ‘ 


The West Ham Board of Guardians gave in last week 
to the Minister of Health and accepted his conditions for 
a future loan with which (less the value of the vouchers 
supplied through the late emergency) to carry en their 
statutory These 


reduction of 6d. and a reduction to 55s. in the maximum 


work. conditions entail a general 


weekly relief to an applicant, and enquiry into | 


standing cases and into the incomes of households to be 


followed by reductions in the relief given to applicants 
whose families have other substantial sources of me. 
Mischict-makers have organized rowdy mectings, bul we 
expect to see the Board greatly improve their nint- 
stration and plead force majeure to objectors. It has 
been wide ly said that the Board vielded from fear lest 
the Commissioners by whom Mr. Neville Chamberlain 
threatened to replace the Guardians would discover 
illeealities in the lax distmbntion of relief that s been 
rife. Such charges were likely to be made whether tru 


or not, but if there is any truth in them their 
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should not stop at innuendo but should substantiate 
them; then Mr. Chamberlain should follow the courageous 
example of Mr. John Burns when he was President of 
the Local Government Board and prosecute Guardians 
who abused their ollice. 

* * * * 

On Wednesday the Minister of Labour inaugurated 
at Birmingham an experiment in providing a handyman’s 
training for young men. Four hundred young men will 
be trained at Birmingham, four hundred at Newcastle, 
and two hundred at each of the two rural centres. Clearly 
this will have little effect upon unemployment, but it 
js all to the good that the personal fitness of several 
hundreds of young men should be increased by a six 
months’ training. One of the greatest dangers of the 
present unemployment is the demoralization of boys 
who are learning no trade. We wish that something 
could be done-——why not through the Labour Exchanges ? 
—to direct boys to the land. It is a hopeless policy to 
try to divert to the land men who have town habits 
' But boys could learn the skilled 
They ought to be definitely 
encouraged with the hope that in future they will be able 


and town occupations. 
trades of the land worker. 


to own their own bit of Jand. 
that so little is done to meet the glaring fact that the 
land is crying out for jabour ? Here is a policy for the 
Government that does not admit of delay. 
* aE % * 
The Morning Post of Wednesday said that Sir Edwin 


1 


Luty ns bh 


Is it not extraordinary 


as reported to the London County Council 


that Waterloo Bridge needs reconstruction from 
the foundations upwards. If he is right we ought 
as soon as possible to stop pulling long faces and 


boldly challenge the future. It will then be the task 

of our generation to produce a bridge really worthy to 

replace Rennie’s masterpiece. After all, St. Paul's 

rose on the site of Old St. Paul's. . 
* * * * 

The Empire Exhibition at Wembley is to be closed 

at the end of this month after prolonging its life until 


the Royal Family was gathered from Scotland and 
South America to see the ‘* Tattoo.” This item has 


proved to be, of all others, the most widely attractive 
beauty and sentiment, a wonderful 
There is bound to be 


in 
success from all points of view. 


and inspiring 


regret at the disappearance of such an Exhibition when 
the time Some would 
like a little longer, but we should be sorry if the Exhibition 
flickered out after outstaying the right moment. We 
gather that, roughly speaking, with smaller expenditure 
and by the help of the Tattoo, it has almost paid its way 


comes. Visitors, some traders, 


this vear, but has not reduced last year’s heavy deficit. 
The Realization Committee has been appointed with 
Mr. Thomas as Chairman, and will probably act as 
general 


liquidators after a g meeting of the proprietary 
Assoviation. There 
ful disposal and may very satisfactorily reduce 


the deficit. 


are great asscts which will need 


most cat 


* * ? * 

We mentioned last week with strong sympathy the 
hope of the National Trust to purchase a part at least 
of the Ashridge property which has to be sold. The 
Trust has had an offer of £20,000, which has already 
justified negotiations for buying a stretch of land between 

Beacon and Berkhamsted Common. On Tues- 
tter from Lord Grey of Fallodon, as Vice-President 


Ivingh 
day a | 
of the Trust, powerfully supported by the signatures of 
the Prime Minister and two of his predecessors, appeared 
in the Times appealing for contributions from the public 
to buy a greater area of land. The time is short, since 
the Trustees of the estate must know within three weeks 
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What money is likely to be available and how mush 
land there is a_ prospect of buying. Contributions 
should be sent to the National Trust at 7 Buckingham 
Palace Gardens, S.W. 1, and we earnestly hope that they 


will be sent quickly and generously in order to save as 
much as possible of this glorious example of English 
its best. 

* * * * 

By the death of Professor Maxwell Lefroy through 
inhaling poisonous gases in the course of his researches 
we have lost a After a very 
promising career at Cambridge he put his entomological 
knowledge at the sery 


scenery at 


most valuable scientist. 
ice of the public in fighting pestiferous 
home, in India and during the War in Meso- 
potamia. The achievements of his comparatively short 
life He the true 
While apparently reckless, in spite of more than one 


insects at 


were great. was heroic enthusiast. 
serious warning, of the dangers to which he exposed himself 
in his experiments with deadly poisons, he had in fact a 
juster knowledge of them than anyone else, as was 
proved by the care he took that no one except himself 
should be exposed to them. 


x * * * 
The Secretary of State for Air and others witnessed on 
Farnborough, a performance and tests of the 


** Auto-Giro,”’ 


Monday, at 


newly invented Cierva which promises a 


considerable advance in acronautices. An acroplane of a 


well-known type, with its engine and propeller, rudder and 


clevators as usual, bore, instead of the broad wings to 


which we are accustomed, a vertical pole from which 
radiated four harrow horizontal planes, somewhat hke 
clongated propeller blades. These are set at such an 


angle that during flight they revolve automatically and 


support the machine in the air. The most valuable im- 
provement demonstrated seems to be that the Auto- 
Giro succeeds better than the helicoptcr in allowing a 
gentle vertical descent which should abolish half the 


dangers of landings, forced or desired. 
* * * * 

There has been a good deal of discussion in the news- 
papers about the propriety of celebrating Armistice Day 
by faney dress balls and special festivities. The Rev. 
H. R. L. Sheppard in a letter to the Times denounced 
these things as “ not so much irreligious as indecent.” 
On the other hand, it is argued that the celebration of 
victory rightly admits of joy as well as of solemn acts 
of remembrance. between the 
traditional bearing of troops who march to a funcral 


There is an analogy 


with reversed arms and every sign of mourning, but 
who return to a quick and cheerful march tune. It 
said also that those who fell in the War would be the 
Jast to deny the appropriateness of rejoicing. Did not 
they themselves fill every moment of their leave with 


merriment even when they were in the midst of horrors ? 


Is 


What, however, may be true of soldiers, who must neces- 
sarily adapt their standards, is not necessarily true for 
the whole of a civil population. In the end people 
will probably decide according to their temperaments. 
One can only express Our 
inclination is to agree with Mr. Sheppard and to say 
that a day ‘which begins with a solemn two minutes of 
silence and rededication is not well ended by a special 


one’s own inclination. 


outburst of festivity. 
» . * * 

Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 4} per cent. on 
October Ist,.1925. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
102 % 3 on "Thursday weck 102} ; a year ago 1023}. Funding 
Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 87); on Thursday 
90. Conversion Loan (34) per cent.) 

on Thursday week 76}; a year ago 


week 871; a year ago 
was on Wednesday 76} ; 
wy 

78 


3 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY 


LOCARNO AND THE NEXT STEP 


\ @FIXHE best thing that has happened since the War” 


—that is a reasonable description of what has 
been accomplished at Locarno. Only three years ago such 
a thing would have seemed impossible, for then nations 
were still giving rein to their fears; and the policy of 
unguided fear is always the policy of piling wp armaments 
and preparing for fresh outbreaks of hatred. The Locarno 
Treaty is distinguished from all the pre-War Treaties by 
the simple fact that it is an agreement for friendship 
among equal nations and that the proposal came not from 
a Power which was in a position_to impose its, will, but 
from the conquered Power itself_/Paley used to assert 
that men do not easily believe what they urgently desire 
to believe. That is on the whole true, for most men are 
not unreasoning optimists. Anyhow we do not intend 
to fall now into the error of assuming that the Locarno 
Treaty is a certainty. It has yet to be ratified. There ts 
no possibility of emendation; it must be accepted or 
rejected as a whole. 

Still, unless some cause of offence which is not at present 
apparent should be discovered, the Treaty will be signed 
jn London on December Ist. That will be a great day. 


\ KE is a pleasure to put on record the fact that General 


von Hindenburg has falsified the predictions of all the 
Jeremiahs who saw in his election to the Presidency a 
new cra of sabre-rattling, shining armour and mailed fists.) 
We suggested at the time that as General von Hindenburg 
was a simple soldier it was not too much to hope that he 
would play the part of moderation and good sense played 
by our own greatest and simplest soldier, Wellington. 
That is what General von Hindenburg has done, and there 
could hardly be a better omen. We hope now that not 
only all the Governments concerned but all people in the 
participating countries will set to work to build up a new 
Europe. Wellington’s chief virtue was that he knew 
when to give way. He did not strive after impossible 
conditions when he was convinced that they were unatiain- 
able. He made up his mind to do his best under existing 
conditions, and he expressed his principle ia the memorable 
words “ The King’s Government must be earried on.” 
We hope that if the Locarno Treaty is ratified every man 
will forget from that day onwards whether he used to be 
* pro-Protocol ” or “ pro-Regional Pacts of Guarantee ” 
or “ anti-League ” or what not. The truth is that the 
only policy which was capable of uniting the Powers has 
been attained. The Treaty goes a little further than the 
Covenant ; and yet it is only the logical corollary of the 
Covenant. The rectangular block of marble had only to 
be chipped away in order that the statue within might be 
revealed. The conditional peace offered by the Covenant 
has been turned into a guaranteed peace for a limited 
area—for the most troubled part of Europe. 

(Let us briefly summarize what has becn accomplished. 
The Treaty consists of a Protocol, a Security Pact guaran- 
tecing the permanence of the eastern frontier of France, 
and Arbitration Treaties between France and Germany, 
and Belgium and Germany. ‘There are, besides, four 
separate Treaties; two Treaties of Arbitration between 
Germany and Poland and Germany and Czechoslovakia, 
and two Treaties of mutual guarantee between France 
and Poland and France and Czechoslovakia. The 
Treaty will not come into force Germany 
enters the Leagues) Germany's well-known difliculties 
about entering the League are removed by a letter to the 
German Government in which the other parties to the 


unless 


tee 
» rr, 


Treaty agree to an interpretation of Article XVI, of the 
Covenant which is acceptable to Germany. Ags We 
explained last week, Germany cannot be given a dispen- 
sation from Article XVI, since the League itself is the sole 
authority, but all the participants to the Locarno Tyeaty 
recognize the principle that the extent to which any 
member of the League is bound by the Article js neces. 
sarily limited by the material means and the geographical 
position of that member. 

The next point to notice is that the Treaty is bilateral. 
France or Belgium cannot make war upon Germany, 
except under certain carefully defined conditions, any 
more than Germany can make war upon France op 
Belgium. Now for the conditions just mentioned, 
Judiciable disputes between Germany on the cne hand 
and France and Belgium on the other must come before 
an Arbitration Tribunal whose decision shall be binding, 
Disputes which are not judiciable must be submitted 
to a Conciliation Commission, though the recommendations 
of this Commission shall not be binding. If, however, 
either parly rejects the Commission’s recommendations 
the final decision about what must be done shall rest 
with the League Council according to Article XY. of 
the Covenant. If Germany breaks these rules and 
attacks France or Belgium, or if France or Belgium breaks 
them and altacks Germany, Great Britain and Italy 
as guarantors are pledged to support the attacked 
parties. The guarantors will be allowed to decide for 
themselves whether an illegal aitack has been 


made, 

but the case must nevertheless be referred to the Council 

of the League. Nhe Treaty is to last until the Council of the 

League decides that the League is streng chough to 
} 


hsure 
the protection of all parties without the he!p of the 
Treaty.’ The Arbitration Treaties between Germany and 
Poland and Germany and Czechoslovakia ar 
by the separate provisions that if Germany attacks 
Poland or Czechoslovakia France will help the attacked 
country and receive that country’s help 
attacked. Germany, however, does not receive a cor- 
responding guarantee, 

It will be scen from all this that the Treaty of Locarno 
is an exaltation of the League—as it ought to be. It 
is a temporary interpretation or application of the 
Covenant since it aims at ultimately allowing the League 
to sweep away all makeshift remedies and become itself 
the sole authority and guarantor of peace. This hand- 
somely meets the wishes of the British people, and Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain, who has had a good many cold 
douches of criticism, deserves hearty praise and thanks 
for the skill and extreme patience with which he has helped 
to bring about such a happy result. 

It will be said, of course, by those who are 
satisfied—and who never intend to be so long as Mr. 
Baldwin’s Government might be the cause of their 
satisfaction—that we are committing ourselves to an 
automatic declaration of war. We would ask those who 
are troubled by this criticism to remember two things. 
The first is that if the League of Nations shows a united 
front against criminal aggression the danger of the 
crime being committed will be reduced almost to vanishing 
point. We cannot build up peace without pledging. 
ourselves to a certain risk. The risk that we do accept 
is the smallest that is possible in the circumstances, 
The second point is that the very people who are now 
complaining about automatic war are for the most part 
the very persons who complained that we did not make 
it clear to Germany in the months or years preceding 
the Great War that if Germany attacked France we should 
certainly take the side of France. They told us that if 
that had been done there would have been war. 


r¢ inforeed 


if herself 


never 


no 


We daresay they were right. But why on earth should 
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they complain now when the very principle for which 
they contended is accepted ? 

<The sequel to Locarno is, or ought to be, inevitable. 
1 in one word » That 
After the Disarmament Conference 


It can be expresse disarmament. 
is the next step. 
at Washington France discovered certain reasons which, 
in her opinion, justified her in watering down the effect 
of the Agreement. She increased instead of reducing 
her submarines. Besides, it is well known that she and 
per Allies have been spending more money on arms than 
pefore the War. \This policy is the fruit of fear. If 
the Locarno Treaty is signed fear will be allayed. It 
can hardly be disputed that the way will then be clear 
not merely to return to the Washington Conference 
put to enlarge its provisions both by land and sea. The 
‘not yet ready” 


‘ 


objection will be raised that the world is 
and so on. Such objections have been raised to every 
one of those new ideas which from time to time have 
transformed the world. Somebody has said that the 
first stage in the treatment of a new or revolutionary 
jdea is to declare that it is The second 
stage is to say that it is “ contrary to Scripture.” The 
when the idea has justified itself—is to 


“cc 


impossible.” 


third stage 
say, “ We always told you so.’ 

For our part we are not at all prepared to go on ruining 
ourselves in order to be ready for extermination. We 
believe that man, who is partly mad but not entirely 
mad, has a more reasonable destiny than that. 


THE POSITION IN) MOROCCO 


YENERAL OCTOBRE has taken charge in Morocco ; 

XJ the autumn rains and mists are driving across 
the mountains. There is thus time to take thought. 
In our opinion there might have been peace in the summer 
if both sides had not stood upon a punctilio and sub- 
ordinated their real hopes to their dignity. As it is, 
Abd-el-Krim has received a smashing blow and yet 
France and Spain cannot feel at all sure that they have 
ended the war. In these circumstances the best thing 
for all is to think of peace. 

In the spring we expressed the opinion that Abd-el-Krim 
would do well to make peace on the agreeable terms which 
he could almost certainly have secured. He was then 
riding the whirlwind and directing the storm; he had 
annihilated a Spanish army of 20,000 men; he had 


forced the Marquis de Estella, the Head of the Spanish 
: 
} 


Directory, to cut his losses and retire to the Tetuan 
lines. Ite could have had a large measure of independence 
for the asking. Perhaps because he had taken from 
Raisuli a great store of arms and ammunition he yielded 
to the temptation to embark upon a still more ambitious 
policy. He invaded the French zone, or at all events 
what the French alleged was their part of their zone. 
Even if he was justified he was none the less risking 
everything. We pointed out that if the power of France 
was mobilized against him he could have no hope of 
ultimate Well, he did eall forth the might of 
France under Marshal Pétain, who knows how to organize 
Victory, and so far as one can see his larger hopes have 
vy crumbled away. The Spaniards from the North 
French from the South have joined hands ; 
Abd-el-Krim’s avenues for acquiring fresh 


success, 


and the 
most of 
material have been barred; and those tribesmen who 
generally side with the victor are transferring their 
legiance to France or Spain. 

France, however, cannot afford a long and expensive war, 
und Spain, though she is now elated by her success in 
capturing Ajdir, Abd-el-Krim’s capital, knows only too well 
What a drag and a burden are imposed upon her by war in 
Morocco. ‘The very possibility of any appreciable success 


by Abd-cl-Krim in the future raises a haunting spectre 
of sympathetic Moslem revolts in other parts of the world, 
In the tnterests of peace in Syria, India, Egypt and other 
countries where Moslems are under Christian rule we 
admit that much the safest thing fer the world is that 
France and Spain should put a term to Abd-el-Krim’s 
ambitions. This remains true whatever our sympathy 
and it is strong in this country—for tribesmen 


fighting for independence. 


may be 
who are 

It may be assumed that both sides desire peace 
It is true that if negotiations were reopened Abd-el- 
Krim could not hope for such geod terms as he could have 
had in the summer. Quite apart from the fact that 
Abd-el-Krim is no longer the victor, no longer the unknown 
quantity with an astonishing prestige, Marshal Lyautey 
is no Jonger on the scene. Marshal Lyautey was always 
wise, always sympathetic, always understanding—one 
of the most truly great men that France has produced, 
and we cannot help saying here that the way in which his 
long administration has been brought to an end shows 
that a French Government had not on this occasion the 
happy knack of recognizing and rewarding greatness. 
In spite of this Abd-el-Krim must know that it would 
be well worth while for France, whoever might represent 
her in negotiations, to offer such terms as would finally 
dispel the fear of another rising in Morocco. 

We remember that when the possibility of making 
peace with the Boers was being discussed in 1902 Lord 
Rosebery sagaciously suggesied that it would be a great 
mistake for us to let a good opportunity slip through 
some absurd conception of our dignity. A “ wayside 
meeting ” would serve. The great thing was to bring 
the two sides together. That incident is worth remember- 
ing now. Surely, it is not too much to hope that im the 
hour of victory France and Spam 
will offer terms that will 


perhaps collaborating 
with the League of Nations 
make Morocco contented and quiet and thus remove it 
from the catalogue of those troubles which keep Europe 
on tenterhocks and drain the resources of Paris and 


Madrid. 


SCIENCE AND NATIONAL PROBLEMS 


—. Report of the Committee of the 
for Ind 


lustrial Research for the Year 


Privy Council 
Scientific and In 
1924-5, has just been published. It is a document to 
which the harassed business man, or the gloomy econo- 
and anxiety. Many 


mist, Mav turn with mingled hope . 


i 

olf our soc ial and ccononic probk mis soem to have r ache d 
a point of deadlock, and an increasing number of people 
are beginning to feel that new scientific discoveries, and 
their application to industry, offer the only way out, 
The Report will give them an idea of what can, and what 
cannot, be hoped from science in the immediate future. 
The Committee and its technical Advisory Council, which, 
of course, is the really important body, form together 
an institution which was created nine years ago. They 
have now become virtually a small Government Depart- 
ment, and we shall spend next year £380,000 on their 
maintainance as against £328,000 in the previous year, 
and £276,000 in the year 1923-4. This body represents 
the first organized attempt that has ever been made in 
this country to apply science to industry. It works 
partly by the establishment ol research institutions of its 
own, and partly by the establishment of research boards 
devoted to one particular industry. To the costs of 
these latter institutions the private firms engaged in the 
industry are invited to contribute. 

It is an interesting sign that many of our great industries 
have now reached a point of internal integration and 


. . “4 . “1 a 4 1 = 
organization which makes it possible for an empiorers 
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association to levy a special rate on all its members, to be 
devoted to some object, such as_ scientific research, 
‘alculated to promote the common good of the association. 
The work of the Advisory Council covers an enormousiy 
wide field, but three main practical problems seem to 
have engaged its attention during the last year. They 
are, first, investigation into the problems connected with 
food stuffs; their preservation, transport and storage. 
Secondly, investigations undertaken at the urgent request 
of the Ministry of Health into problems of the building 
industry. Thirdly, research into the crucial question 
of the treatment of our national fuel resources. It is 
obvious that the Council is performing most valuable 
functions in all these three vital spheres. 

Much of the work on food investigation is undertaken 
at the Council's low-temperature research station at 
Cambridge. Here such extremely complicated yet enor- 
mously important activities, as investigation into the 
problem of how satisfactorily to freeze beef, to preserve 
eggs, to transport fruit and vegetables, are undertaken. 
These problems have a peculiar significance for a com- 
munity like Great Britain which lives on imported food. 
It is remarkable and satisfactory to learn that the Council 
is receiving great assistance from the private firms en- 
gaged in the importation and distribution of food-stuffs, 
The Report says: 

* The tviking feature of the last five years of the Beard’s 
netivity ts the great growth im the scientific organization, and the 
relation of that crgenization to imdustiy. On the fruit and vegetable 


side, there is a closely knit scheme of work, which rests on the 
hand in university schools of botany, and on the 
mercial stores scattered all over the country, 
of results and conditions have been kept, and extends to the 
tions of transport by ship and overseas, so fareven as the 
orchards. with industry 
the number of enquirics mace of, and difficultics submitted to, 
Lirector.” 


most 


one 
other tn com- 
ont { hes 
Vinere accurate records 
condi- 
Nustralasian 
is ey ideneed bey 


the 


The increasing contact 


In order to mect the demands of the Ministry of Health 
the building research of the Council is being extended and 
transferred from the present site at East Acton to a 
research Watford. The Report 
that the work may be divided into A, Fundamental Work ; 
and B, Special Investigations into immediate problems 
which the Ministry has asked fer. Of the Fundamental 
Work the Report says: 

“Tt is an attempt to create a real science of building, to 
and suppl ment the traditional knowledge possessed to-day in the 
industry. Only by such work can it be hoped to answer such 
questions as those concerned with resistance of materials to natural 
and ether weathering agencies, with the effects of vibration due to 
heavy machinery, road traftic, ete., upon building structures, with 
difficulties in the design of certain special structures, or with the 
vroblems of wind pressure, reinforced concrete, etc.” 


station near tells us 


cxplain 


The work of special investigation is done with immediate 
reference to the housing problem. The problems con- 
sidered under this heading consisted chietly “ of the ex- 
amination of new materials or new methods of construction 
either for manufacturers or for Government Departments.” 

But interesting and important as the work of the 
Council has been in these two fields the subject which has 
the greatest importance for the nation to-day 
tionably that of fuel research. Here again, it was an 
urgent request (almost, we should imagine, S.0.S. 
in this instance) from one of the Government Depart- 
ments which started the present rapid expansion of fuel 
research. In June, 1924, Mr. Shinwell, then Minister of 
Mines, sent this urgent request te the Council, and since 
then the work of the Fuel Research Board at their station 
in North Staffordshire has been pressed forward as 
rapidly as The Report is extremely cautious 
in tone in dealing with what has been achieved in this 
field : - 


“The growing depression in the coal trade, the e nstently in- 
creasing substitution of fuel ol for ceal under boilers, and in Diesel 
orsemi-Diesel engines inthe mercantile marine, the growing apprecia- 
tion of the enormous losses in the repair of buildings, in expenditure 


is unques- 


possible. 


sae 


on artificial lighting, from delays in traffie and in the health and 
efficiency of urban communities, due to a smoke-laden atmosphere 
have all « ontributed to produce a strong public opinion in fayoy of 
the earliest possible substitution of smokeless fuels for raw coal 
wherever this may prove possible. To those, like ourselves, who for 
eight years past have been pressing forward towards the solution 
of this urgent but difficult problem, the awakened public intergst 
in the question is very welcome, but we recognize, and the public 
should realize, that it is not susceptible of a single simple answer 
or, even after all the work that has already been done, of a rapid 
solution. Both we and the Fuel Research Board have repeatedly 
pointed this out in past reports, and full reasons for this opinion 
have been stated. But now that the importance of the problem jg 
widely appreciated, it is more than ever necessary to give this 
warning. Hasty steps and ill-considered attempts at rapid action 
at the cost of public funds will inevitably lead to a repetition of the 
past disappointments of enthusiastic private workers in this field 
on a still larger scale, and with far more serious effects on the pro- 
spects of what may now be described as a promising line of investiga- 
tion.” ; 


But it is obvious, from the detailed report of the Fuel 
Research Board, that we may be very near vital develop- 
ments. It tells us that while certain experiments in 
low-temperature carbonization were not successful :~ 


“Tt has been found possible to carbonize a suitable blend of fine 
coals in the retorts without pre-briquetting. Certain simple altera- 
tions have been made to the retorts to obtain this result, and they 
have now been working steadily for some months, producing a good 
solid fuel together with tar and gas. ‘The labour required ts small, 
and while the general working has been fairly satisfactory, there are 
still difficulties to he overcome before the process can be considered 
entirely successful. It is believed that an alteration in the design 
of the retorts, and especially of the coke extracting gear, will obviate 





the difficulties, and two new retort settimgs have been erected, 
The first of these was completed in June, 1925, and the results are, 
so far, promising, but it is too early to make any detinite st nent.” 


It is certainly good news to hear that an actual process 


MUCIng 


Now that 
t but 


believe that commercialization is merely a question of 


has ** been working steadily for some months, pr 
a good solid fuel, together with tar and gas.” 
this stage has definitely been reached we cann 


time. There is no need for us to emphasize once again 
the vital importance of achieving such a result, and we 
should certainly consider that the four hundred thousand 


pounds which has been spent at the fucl research station, 
had been thoroughly 


ractical 


well spent, even if no } 


result had yet been achieved. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, the Report tells us that: 

“though the production of smokeless fuel, fuel oil, pirit, 
lubricants and gas cannot yet be shown to be commercially possible 
by low-temperature treatment of coal, results have been obtained 
in other directions that have brought profit and savings to industry 
and the nation exceeding the total expenditure on fuel rescarch by 
the Government. The new method of gas regulation by ans of 
the ‘therm’ and the work of ‘steaming in vertical retorts, to 
mention only two pieces of work done, have sufiiced to produce 
these results. Neither of these successes was foreseen when we 
appointed the Fuel Research Roard, and decided to establish the 
station.” 

That is an instance of the hard cash value of all well- 


conducted research work. 

We must, of course, keep clearly in mind what exactly 
low temperature carbonization of coal is, and what it 
might do, first for the coal industry, and, secondly, for 
the country as a whole, by the provision of smokeless fuel. 
The process secks to split up ceal at the pit-head into a 
smokeless fuel as satisfactory as ordinary coal for all 
industrial and domestic purposes, and to leave over as a 
by-product an oil suitable for internal-combustion cngines, 
lubricants, &c. Thus the coal industry would be given 
two products instead of one to sell, and we should auto- 
matically get smokeless cities. 

This, however, is not the only solution. Coal, whether 
carbonized or not, could be turned into electricity at the 
pit head. Power could be distributed from great stations. 
Industrial smoke in any ease could be almost entirely 
prevented, as has been done in America and Germany. 
There is no necessity to wait for a perfect carbonization 
process before we set out on the vital task of cleaning our 
Everyone, however, will await in eagcrn 
vork of the Fuel Research 


skies. ss and 
anxiety the results of the 


Board. 
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“THE FOOLISHNESS OF PREACHING ” 


By Tuc VERY Rev. W. R. Ince, DEAN oF Sz. 
Pavuw’s 


FPHE Archbishop of Canterbury has exhorted the clergy 
i] to take more pains with their sermons. The result, 
as might have been expected, has been that the chronic 
dissatisfaction of churchgoers and others with the 
spiritual and intellectual food provided for them on 
Sundays has become more vocal than usual, and that 
many clergymen have protested that their critics do not 
seem to realize the difficulties with which they have to 
contend. 

The standard of preaching in the Church of England is 
certainly low. Not only is the average sermon unin- 
spiring, but there is a dearth of outstanding preachers 
whose reputations can be compared with those of Liddon, 
Magee, Phillips Brooks, and Farrar. The few preachers 
who can still fill any church are men who for one reason or 
another are in the public eve; they are not great pulpit 
orators, but they are known to have the courage of their 
opinions, and to say what they think. Most of the preach- 
ing in Anglican churches is unworkmanlike and even 
slovenly, if we judge it as we should judge other pro- 
fessional work. Our preachers do not study the art of 
hortatory cloquence as the Nonconformist ministers do, 
nor do they as a rule put so much thought into their dis- 
courses as the Scottish Presbyterians, from whom their 
people demand stronger meat than would be acceptable 
to most English congregations. 

For this deficiency there are several causes. The Anglo- 
Catholic clergy, with some notable exceptions, disparage 
preaching. It is, in their opinion, a Protestant error to 
regard the sermon as the most important part of the 
service. Some of them seem hardly to prepare their 
sermons, relying perhaps on the promise given to the 
Apostles that “ it shall be given you in that hour what ve 
shall speak.” This kind of inspiration, however, does not 
seem to follow necessarily from the possession of the 
Apostolic Succession. It is also a Catholic principle that 
the priest is to give the authorized teaching of the 
Church, not his own opinions. But in these days, if 
people listen to sermons at all, they want the first-hand 
convictions of the preacher. A sentence beginning, “* The 
Church teaches,” or “* The Bible says,” leaves them cold. 

The tendency to neglect and disparage preaching is 
doubtless connected with the inferior intellectual quality 
and the absence of proper training among the vounger 
clergy. It requires no brains to be a purveyor of sacer- 
dotal magic, and this conception of the ministerial oflice 
is unfortunately growing. These young men adopt a very 
dictatorial tone in the pulpit, which repels their hearers, 
many of whom are far better educated than themselves. 

Want of time is often pleaded as the excuse for poor 
sermons. It is a plea which cannot be accepted, for we 
ean all make time to do our main work, whatever we 
think it to be. 


prepare his sermons, the probable cause is the inordinate 


if a clergyman really has no time to 
multiplication of church services, which cater only for 


the spiritual luxuries of a mere handful of people, while 


i 


the mass of actual or potential churchgoers suffers, A 
real and deplorable obstacle is the extreme poverty of 
the clergy. which makes it impossible for them to collect 
a library, and the isolation from all stimulating and intel- 
lectual companionship in which many of them are forced 
to live. This last, however, is partially remedied by 
clerical discussion societies, which exist in all parts of the 


country, and to which Nonconformist ministers are often 
invited. But the want of books is a grievous deprivation, 


which must have bad effects on preaching. 


The crumbling of certain parts of the dogmatic strue 
ture has undoubtedly increased the difficulty of preaching. 
There is much uncertainty as to what may be, and should 
be, said from the pulpit. The people themselves are im- 
patient with dogma. Accordingly, many preachers try tc 
interest their congregation by topical discussions of news- 
paper controversies, new books, or, worst of all, burning 
economic problems, in which their ill-informed tirades 
generate much more heat than light. There seems to be a 
kind of fatality that the Church always begins to champion 
a political party at the moment when it is preparing to 
abuse its power. The Church never goes into politics 
without coming out badly smirched, and few sermons are 
more unprofitable than rambling comments or declama- 
tions on secular affairs. 

It may be asked whether the pulpit any longer exercises 
a useful function in modern life. Oral teaching is neces- 
sary for the illiterate ; 
nothing can be more futile than to try to fill rows of 
narrow-necked vessels by throwing a bucketful of water 


but we are a reading people, and 


over them. ‘To which it may be answered that we are not 
really a reading people, and that, especially in the country, 
the sermon might be the one opportunity during the week 
of giving the parishioners something to think about out- 
side the daily routine of their lives. There is still a very 
large number of people who can pick up readily what they 
hear, but who have never learned to concentrate their 
attention on a printed page. 

One of the greatest difficulties which the preacher has 
to meet arises from the very different educational levels 
of his hearers. It is almost impossible to interest highly 
educated men and women without becoming unintelligible 
to many persons in the church. And the problem becomes 
acute when we are asked to assist the young and thought- 
ful men and women in the congregation in their intellec- 
tual difliculties about the Christian faith. We cannot 
even come to grips with these difficulties without shocking 
and offending those of our hearers who are neither young 
nor thoughtful. There is no solution of this problem ; 
when the laity complain of the disingenuousness of the 
clergy in shirking the questions which are exercising the 
minds of the younger generation, they seldom realize 
the shackles in which they are held, not by the bishops, 
but by another type of layman. 

The golden age of the pulpit is over; but it is a great 
mistake to despise preaching, or to suppose that in this 
art, unlike all others, personal goodness will compensate 
for the want of careful training and diligent application, 


HOUSING 


ce Minister of Health last week av Hundee con- 

firmed the Prime Minister's statement lately made in 
Glasgow that scarcely any improvement was to be 
found in Scottish housing, and additional encouragement 
must be given there out of British pockets. In England, 


however—and we hope that in his mind he included 


Wales—we had turned the corner. They cannot have 
meant that effort can safely be slackened, but a little 
more is at last being done than meets the normal yearly 
demand, something towards remedying that stagnation 
in cottage building which began when Mr. Lloyd George's 
financial proposals threw property owners into a panic 
and continued while the War engrossed our energies. 
After the Armistice the Kaiser ceased from troubling us, 
but the weary found no rest in the homes for heroes 
which Mr. Lloyd George gaily bade us build. A “ re- 
actionary ~ policy is an impossible one for a politician 
to recommend, but after the years of progressive wastage 
we should have been happy if we could have climbed 


back again up the steep place down which we and the 
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rest of Europe had rushed. If we had shown in 1919 a 
spirit of literal reaction to 1909 we might have made 
more real progress now. As it was, labour was short, 
the training of new recruits languished (we need not 
now impute the blame for that), and costs mounted to 
prohibitive heights. The Government, local authorities, 
Press and public wrangled about what ought to be done, 
who ought to do it, who could avoid paying for it, who 
could be made to pay for it for other people’s benefit. 
Is this an unfair summary of earnest efforts to hammer 
out successive Housing Bills on tie Parliamentary anvil ? 
Naturally private enterprise, which with comparatively 
small exceptions had built every inhabited house in 
Great Britain, hesitated to pick up again, with any con- 
fidence, the hod that it had dropped years before. 
Encouraged by subsidies or with sanguine hopes of 
profit it did build vastly more houses than those built 
by local authorities who were pressed successfully to 
make some conspicuous efforts. We must now admit 
that these slow-moving bodies are showing more results, 
By the sides of country roads one sees the work of quite 
small District Councils, sometimes an eyesore, sometimes 
a quite tidy, well set-out little colony: at the other 
end of the scale great towns such as the London County 
Council's scheme at Becontree. We wonder that Scotland 
lags behind. She is thought to have some quite pro- 
gressive municipal bodies, though some spend an uncon- 
scionable time in squabbling. She has patriotic hard 
workers of ability like the Duke of Atholl and Lord 
Weir, who will surely mend matters or stir others to 
productive rivalry. 

The Ministry of Health has the advantage of the advice 
of Mr. Raymond Unwin, who did so much in the past 
for the First Garden City and gave much good advice 
to the organizers of the Cheap Cottages Exhibition 
held at Letchworth in 1905. He would admit, we 
believe, that he also learnt something from that Exhibition. 
One lesson seems to have been that a number of standing 
cottages is far more attractive than any volumes of 
plans and specifications, So the Ministry has organized 
a small exhibition of cottages inside the Exhibition at 
Wembley, inviting builders to put up cottages which 
they will reproduce in large numbers, and asking repre- 
sentatives of local authorities to inspect them. Many 
of our readers will remember a delightful thing about 
the 1905 Exhibition, how on the day that it closed a 
hundred and more families were ready to occupy the 
“Exhibits ~ and have, we hope, lived happily in them 
ever since. The Wembley huilt on the 
floor of a huge covered structure, called nowadays a 
Palace. They will all have to disappear. Some which 
called on us to observe how quickly their frames, slabs, 
blocks, &¢.. could be run up (no contemptible quality 
in our emergency) will also demonstrate how quickly 
they can dissected rearticulated clsewhere. 
Though they will have housed no homeless folk as yet, 
they must have shown their value to many concerned with 
housing. Besides rapidity in construction, several sig- 
nificantly claim as a merit that they eliminate the brick- 
Cheapness has evidently 


cottages are 


be and 


layer or plasterer or both. 
been studiously sought, but the casual enquirer who has 
no contracts for houses by the score to dangle before 
the exhibitors will find, perhaps inevitably, great difficulty 
in getting an accurate idea of the cost of some of these 
types. Probably could habitable until £100 
had been spent upon it. There are one or two good 
examples of planning, but most do not seem to have been 
designed by architects skilled in cottage-planning. For 
instance several have the old fault of the stairs being so 
arranged that all “ slops,” &e., from the bedrooms must 
living-room, a most 


none be 


carried through the parlour or 


be 
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anne 
undesirable and quite unnecessary arrangement. How 
to avoid it is one of the lessons that Mr. Unwin must 


have learned twenty years ago. 

We have little space to deal with these cottages 
particular. The Dennis-Wild steel-framed house tie a 
single-course brick wall up to the first floor, outside which 
with an air-space between, are slabs of coke breeze. This 
should make a good, non-conducting wall. Messrs. John 
Laing and Sons use “ ferrocrete ” and asbestos sheeting 
and the plan of their bedrooms is among the best. The 
Universal Housing Co. use poured concrete reinforced 
The concrete 


in 


by steel rods for their framed house. 


is 
poured between permanent “ shuttering” of  Poilit¢ 
Asbestos Cement sheets. The “ Tibbenham ” cottagy 


is not quite so fanciful as it tries to appear with its claim 
to resemble a sixteenth-century house, on which we ought 
to have improved. But at £1,000 a pair the bedroom 
accommodation is poor. The Festiniog Slate Quarries 
Association exhibit an “ All-Slate” cottage costing (425, 
with good bedrooms, but only two upstairs. The plans 
with very slight alterations are those of Mr. Williams- 
Ellis’s cottage reproduced in the Spectator of February 21st, 
1914. He built a cottage on this plan of timber, brick 
and cement at Merrow, at the astonishing cost of £105, a 
wonderful tour de force, but, as he would admit, the plan 
was for a single detached cottage. Messrs. Henry Boot 
and Sons have a timber house of some merit, though of the 
three bedrooms only one is a really convenient room. 
It is weather-boarded up to the first storey and shingled 
above, with ruberoid and matchboard inside. Anothe1 
stecl-framed house illustrates the patents of the Aerated 
Concrete Co., whose particularly light blocks seen: to have 
been used successfully in Sweden. Mr. Tarrant, the 
Byfleet builder, is the latest exhibitor, having put up a 


bungalow wh’-h was finished only a few days ago. He 
introduces one of the most promising methods. He 


has a large breeze block for the outer walls. The blocks 
are so shaped and hollowed that it is possible, when they 
are properly bonded, to pour in liquid cement which 
solidifies the whole wall both vertically and horizontally. 

We hope that these ncw methods and materials have 
been carefully studied and will result in stimulating quick 
and cheap building. If the year 1905, when the Cheap 
Cottages Exhibition gave a great impetus and about 
100,000 houses built, can be taken to mark an 
adequate annual output, and if we have turned the corner 
towards reducing the accumulated shortage, then more 
than 100,000 must have becn built in the past year. We 
trust that this is so and also that the rural shortage in 
particular is being overcome. We should like to see the 
rural demand supplied before the urban because, if the 
needs are otherwise equal, a rural supply does something 
to check the flight to the towns which we deplore for 
other reasons. Let us add that the urgency of supplying 
houses to the homeless must not blind us to bigger ten- 
The population grows ; more and more land is 


were 


dencies. 
taken from food production to house food consumers ; 
more and needed, and some taken, for 
recreation grounds. The virgin soil of the Dominions 
cries aloud for British families to come and till it, but while 
security of income from insurance or other relief, if not 


more Is is 


from earnings, increases, and security of housing is im- 
proved, the answer to that call from overseas grows fainter 
and fainter. 





A year’s subscription to the Svecrator, costing only 30s., 
males an ideal present for an absent friend. For this sum the 
paper will be forwarded to any address in the world. Apply 


Manager, the Seecraror, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
Tondon, W.C. 2. 
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A BRITISH HOUSEWIVES’ 
ASSOCIATION 
A GREAT deal of interest has been aroused by the 


proposal to start a British Housewives’ Association, 
and many people are asking for information respecting the 
scope and methods of work of such an organization. 

When the women of Sweden obtained the vote the first 
thing they did was to establish Housewife Associations in 
every district with a central oflice in Stockholm for the 
purpose of watching over the interests of women and 
children. There are similar associations in Denmark, 
Finland, and Norway, and those of all four countries 
are affiliated, “making one great Housewives’ Union of 
the North. Australia has Housewives’ Associations in 
five States, Western Australia, Tasmania, Queens- 
land, New South Wales and Victoria, grouped in one 
Federated Australian Housewives’ Union. America has a 
Housewives’ League and an American Home Economics 
Association ; the League is affiliated with the Australian 
Housewives’ Association, and the founder of the latter 
association, Miss Portia Geach, who ts also the President of 
the Sydney organization, is at present in New York, whilst 
the Vice-President of Victoria is in England, 

The American Home Economics Association has its own 
journal published monthly at 25 cents per copy. 

It is proposed to erganize a British Housewives’ Associ- 
ation on a basis wide enough to include everything con- 
nected with household management and household work 
inside and outside the household ; this is described under 
the generic expression ‘ Domestic Service,” just as the 
words Civil, Army and Naval Services are used to describe 
all service connected with civil needs and those of the 
Army and Navy. The ideal of a British Housewives’ 
Association is to raise * Domestic Service ” thus under- 
stood, as Florence Nightingale raised sick-nursing. 

The scope of such an association is tremendous. 

1. It is educational. There are not only the basic 
subjects of household technique, cooking, cleaning, ete., 
to be studied; the importance of the housewife as con- 
sumer has never been sufliciently appreciated ; she has 
never understood it herself, but it is an essential feature 
of national economics; the housewife represents the 
purchasing power of the nation; she is the principal 
consumer for whom trade exists ; our national prosperity 
depends not only on what she buys but on how she uses 
hee purchases. The recognition of the importance of the 
consumer is a feature of modern economics. It was not 
understood by early writers on the subject. Its recog- 
nition by economists during the last fifty years brings into 
prominence as a logical sequence the importance of the 
housewife’s job, and as a corollary, that of her assistant. 

Housewives need to learn just how and where it is 
important in this respect and in what way they can best 
serve their country. Popular lectures by — trained 
economists are required to disseminate this knowledge. 

in addition to economic instruction with its accom- 
panying illumination of values, education is required in 
psychology and ethics, for the purpose of dealing fairly 
with those with whom housewives come in contact as 
employers of labour in its widest acceptance. Both 
these sciences require to be translated by experts into 
everyday terms and applicd to everyday’s most common 
needs. Right thinking is the first step to right action. 

2. It should provide a centre of information, a clearing 
house to which members can contribute information and 
from whieh again it can be distributed according to the 
requirements of members. This information might range 
from a cookery recipe to the best method of dealing with 
the servant question and inercasing the supply. One 


young wife will want to know how much time a washing 
machine will save; how to prepare the evening meal so 
that her afternoons may be free ; about kitchen cabinets ; 
about costs and prices in relation to incomes... The 
young housewife wants to know about marketing .. . 
whether to send laundry out or have a woman in, she 
wants to know the truth about food values and how to 
apply this knowledge to the food for the family ; she 
wants to know which are the best utensils and labour- 
savers, &c., for her purpose, for every household is 
individual, each housewife has her own special problenms, 
To give all this help satisfactorily experts in each 
department are needed who have themselves gone through 
the mill as a civil engineer goes through the “ shops.” 
A housewives’ association should employ a staff of such 
experts for its members. The best will be those who 
combine home experience with scientific training. 

The developments of usefulness of a national association 
are almost limitless ; each suececding generation will have 
its own problems associated with differing conditions and 
different social environment. Compare the proceedings 
of the Royal Society in the days of Evelynand Wren with 
those of to-day for the truth of this statement. 

3. At present a mass of good work is being done; an 
association should unite or strengthen individual efforts. 

#. It should open up new occupations for girls and 
women connected with varying forms and degrees of 
domestic service, in the household, in the institution, in 
commerce, and in the government of the country. In so 
doing it should relieve congested occupations and pro- 
fessions, reduce the numbers of unemployed, relieve rates 
and taxes, and increase trade. 

5. Above all it should raise the status of both the 
housewife and her assistant. This it would do 
automatically through the first four means. 

The Australian Housewives’ Association has the 
confidence of the Australian Government, the Press, and 
the public generally because it has done so much good 
work, 

Such an association cannot, however, be organized in a 
day ; the first need is a central information bureau to be 
supported by members’ subscriptions ; an essential point 
is that the movement be supported by young housewives 
and workers of all classes, and that the association should 
be managed not by one person, but by a representative 
council, and shall have an executive committee clected by 
members, according to a sound constitution and well- 
considered rules. There is much work to be done in this 
matter of organization before such an association can be 
established. Much tact will be required. 

Another point 
very nature, non-sectarian, non-party, and democratic ; 


Housewives’ Associations are by their 


they are not Trade Unions, but simply associations of 
housewives and domestic assistants united for mutual 
support and help in their own work. They help to take 
the drudgery and guesswork out of housckeeping and 
household work, and to give the housewife more leisure 
and money to spend. If they succeed they should result 
in the opening up of new well-paid occupations, and thus 
relieve unemployment, rates and taxes. Domestic service, 
whether in one’s own home or in that of a stranger, can 
sometimes be very lonely work ; it cannot fail to be a great 
help to many to feel they are members of a strong associa- 
tion organized in their interests and controlled by its own 
members. 

It cannot fail to be a great inspiration to the nation 
that its wives, mothers, daughters, and sisters should 
think it worth while to unite te study domestic problems 
for the purpose of solving them and automatically raising 
the standards and status of Domestic Service. It is very 
much to be hoped the new assocition will be able to 
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afford to pay a woman graduate in Economies as seerctary. 
As a nation we are getting too accustomed to having 
things done for us; an attempt to unite on our own initia- 
tive for the purpose of helping ourselves should have a 
good effect on national character and surely deserves 
respect and sympathy. When women wanted the vote 
they united to win it, and did not apply for official help 
and Goverament subsidies. The address of ** The British 
Housewives’ Association, Ltd.” (registered under the 
Industrial and Friendly Societies Acts, 1893—1913), is 
70 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 
ANN Pore. 


THE FAR TOO COMMON COLD 


V ISITORS to this country from North America and the 

Dominions often get the impression that everybody 
here has a “sniffle.’ It is the fact that the far too 
common cold is commoner here than anywhere else in 
the world. This is a seriously underrated, misunder- 
stood and neglected malady, already becoming epidemic 
this autumn as ever: and possibly I may be able to 
make some observations more constructive than the 
recent suggestion that the railway companies should 
reserve special carriages at this season for victims—not 
that the principle there involved is by any means 
negligible. 

The horrid thing is, of course, an infection by bacteria, 
and must be studied in terms of bacteriology, infectivity, 
susceptibility, just as we study plague or leprosy or tuber- 
The bacteriology is complicated and unsatis- 
We are not much helped by the labelling of the 
micrococcus catarrhalis. Many micro-organisms appear 
to be involved. Hence attempts at vaccine treatment 
or prevention are apt to be very unsatisfactory, for it 
is of the nature of a gamble whether or not our prepara- 
tions are really relevant to the specific organism con- 
ecrned in any given case; and when many kinds of 
organism are associated, the preparation and use of 
bacteriological products become very speculative and 
haphazard. There is little profit, 1 believe, in discussing 
this part of the problem further here. But much may 
be gained from an inquiry into the reasons why we, in 
this country, should be so signally plagued with this 
dangerous nuisance. They are, in my view, twofold — 
anatomical and atmospheric. 

The rhinologists teach that any chronic disability or 
deformity of the nose and throat increases susceptibility 
They are assuredly right. If we have enlarged 
tonsils and adenoids ; if the turbinate bones in the nose 
itself are covered with congested mucous membrane, and 
even with papillary growths; if the partition between 
the nostrils be displaced and we suffer from “* deflected 
nasal septum ”’—-these are all opportunities for infection. 
The devitalized mucous membrane cannot defend itself; 


“ 


culosis. 
factory. 


to colds. 


the misshapen passages involve “ dead-ends ” which 
cannot be easily drained; the secretions of the nose, 
normally antiseptic, cease to be so. Then we suffer 


from colds, one after another, each leaving us with an 
aggravation of the chronic condition. My personal 
experience as a patient of many years is that only surgery 
now avails. It is the experience of many thousands. 
My own life was transformed, some sixteen years ago, 
when a deflected nasal septum was resected in London, 
after the fashion invented by a Viennese surgeon, and 
my almost perpetual colds vanished. 
rhinology, whether concerned with adenoids, turbinates 
or what not, can and does thus prevent innumerable 
colds by clearing the nose, restoring nasal breathing, 


Good operative 


and reducing susceptibility perhaps even to vanishing 
point. No victim of colds should rest content until he 


is assured that no operative treatment can clear the 
nose and throat—which is all that is required in hosts 
of cases. And no one should be content who cannot 
breathe easily and freely through both nostrils. It was 
in the nostrils, we are told, that God planted the breath 
of life. A good general rule, in my view, is that unless 
you have something to say or to swallow, your mouth 
should be shut—and very often then. 

But why the special prevalence of these nasal deformi- 
ties in this country?) The subject has been specially 
studied by Sir Arthur Keith, 
pologist. He finds a marked tendency to “ gnathie 
degeneration” in the English face. The traditional 
John Bull, broad and florid of face, is scarcely seen to-day, 
Our typical face invariably depicted 
Simplicissimus, is narrow, with a strange forward pro- 
trusion of and mouth. One instantly recognizes 
fcllow-countrymen thus anywhere on the Continent. The 
contracted palate often goes with a bent nasal septum, and 
a vicious circle is only too easily started. It is more than 
probable that this ugly and even dangerous deformity 
which, by the way, probably accounts for the scarcity of 
superb singing voices in this country—depends upon the 
lack of vitamins in our unnatural diet, and the lack of 
sunlight in our skies. The intimate relation 
light and certain of the vitamins is now well recognized, 
In this country we are sadly starved of both, and will be 
until we clean our skies, and grow plenty of fresh green 
leaves and so forth, in our own soil, with the aid of the 
precious fertilizers gained and saved from our coal when 
we learn to use it properly. It should be added that the 
failure of our sunlight at this time of year is doubtless 
responsible for the customary epidemics of colds in various 
other ways, besides the anatomical deformity of our noses 
and throats. The germs flourish when the great anti- 
septic is withdrawn. Colds and the other mouth-and-nose 
to mouth-and-nose infections are unknown in the 
in the sun” which a few enlightened people have started, 
following Dr. Rollier. Children infect each other in our 
shadow-schools, of course, but not at the seaside or wher- 
ever complete sunlight is fall. In 
measure, and on many grounds, the common cold tlius 
belongs to my category of the diseases of darkness, 

The infection is of the indoor, short-range type. 
catch cold not outside the omnibus but inside it. 
not going to say that wet feet, for instance, do not pre- 
dispose. There doubtless is a small modicum: of truth 
in the name “ cold”; but it is small, and if we regard 
it as the essential fact, we shall be betrayed. Our usual 
indoor winter atmosphere is warm, stagnant, humid. 
This means a warm, stagnant, congested nasal mucous 
membrane— obviously 
But this is also just where the infection abounds. 
bacteriologist to-day supposes that a 
half a dozen, can seriously attack the body ; they are as 
sasily overcome as two or three German soldiers from an 
aeroplane forced to descend on our soil during the War. 
It is the “ massive infection ” 
hosts—that we must fear. That does not happen out of 
doors nor where there is ample ventilation, 


our leading anthro. 


in cartoons in, sav, 


nose 


between 


* schools 


allowed to large 


We 


fam 


infection. 
No 


single germ, of 


more susceptib!e to 


the invasion by great 


The danger of this short-range infection should be 
generally realized. Undoubtedly the general well-being 
would be served if we isolated colds as we do many other 
infections, some of which are far less important. The 
sufferer should be scrupulous, if he is bound to inflict him- 
self on his fellows. The habit is detestable, in whomso- 
ever, of addressing one’s remarks to the mouth end nose 
of one’s interlocutor, as if these were his organs of hearing. 
If necessary, speak close into his ear, and spare his nose 


and mouth. Above all, this stupid habit is dangerous 


and offensive in people who have colds or who are not 
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scrupulous about the cleanliness of gums and teeth, and 
whose breath is malodorous and dangerous. 


Often one asks whether modern chemistry cannot help 
us. At the antiseptic 
preparations can be obtained, which may be introduced 
into the nostrils by way of precaution, They may perhaps 
During the War a valuable compound of 
was 


druggists’ shops various oily 


be useful. 
potent antiseptic 
There is evi- 


chlorine long known to be a 


introduced. It 
dence that to gargle with a solution of this, and to snuff 


is called chloramine-T. 
it up the nose, prov ide efficient disinfection in many 
cases. One might use these means after being compelled 
to be in the close company of the subject of a cold. But 
‘our chemical resources are inadequate and only secondary, 
The sum of my advice is to have a clear nose, free from 
diseased surfaces, and, if one has not, to go to the surgeon 
and be supplied therewith by him. Further, to avoid 
massive infection indoors as far as possible, and to prefer 
the uncrowded life out of doors, even though it be cold, 
and especially if it be sunny. Evidently, on this teaching, 
we must indict the common cold as a typical though minor 


t] our malurban 


specimen of the civilization. 
CRUSADER, 


diseases of 


OF 
THAT 


THE ZOO 
SUFFER 


A CRITICISM 
I1l.—CAPTIVES 


TEVUE Zoo in Regent's Park, as explained in a previous 
| article, has a three or four years’ scheme in hand for 
giving better, ampler and lighter quarters to birds, reptiles 
and monkeys. Its last oflicial report was very candid 
about the deticienees of the present accommodation ; and 
a good deal of adverse criticism has been founded on the 
confession. This is not quite fair; or useful; and other 
more essential deficiences exist which are less likely to be 


remedied because they are unconfessed. 


Now the Zoo occupies less than 40 acres—acres * rich 
indeed,” but not spacious. The Bronx outside New York 
Is an ¢ sure of 500 acres. Some of the dens and cages, 
of the brown bears for example, surround natural outcrop 


of igneous rock. The Svdnev Zoo, set in natural bush on 


the steeply sloping sides of the harbour, offers many kinds 
of natural surroundings ; and very wide spaces of garden 


or refreshment houses separate the cages. It is hard 
| Out Zoo iS a 


| gardens in a full dav. 
little Zoo, but richer in species than either the Bronx or 


work to cover the 


Sydn It is, I believe, the most comprehensive in the 
world, Some of us would like to see this source of pride 
quite dried up. It is impossible to make a complete 


Ark on 40° acres. 


presented 


Two quite definite alternatives are 
. either the cages must be small or the animals 
fewer. All lovers of animals will prefer the second choice. 
It is frankly painful to watch the mad patrol of the wolves, 
the rebellious shuffle of the hyenas, the cabined unhappi- 
i}, 


ness of the small cats. They have not space enough to 


exercise their minds and limbs, not variety cnough to 


prevent the “damnable iteration ” of their melancholy 


refrain. One exact gesture is repeated infinitely, without 


the shadow of a variation hour after hour. 


becomes in all essentials insane, helpless to resist the 
idée fire expressed in the monotony of its chassé across 
the front of the bars. 

Frankly the cages are too small, too much like cells to 


coiyve the 


G animals cnough free play to make life endurable. 
Of course in the case of the hyena you have an untameable 
‘and angry, its 


aninaltodealwith. Its nature is too furtiy 


habits too ghoulish perhaps, to admit of any sort of real 
domestication. So too the restlessness of wolf and fox 
constitutes an irremedi cause of wretchedness where 


ul 
quarters are confined. Jt would be much better for all 


The wolf 


concerned if a certain number of these species were put 
on an index expurgatorius. If it is good for us to know 
what the animals look like, let the Zoo add a little musuem 
where stuffed specimens could be shown, and let a notice 
be aflixed to proclaim that they were not shown in the 
wild state for humane reasons. The number of such species 


wolves, foxes, cats, 
and some vultures and eagk 


is very small; hyenas, wnong 


mammals ; ‘Ss among birds 


aD ; bras 
will almost exhaust the list. To keep such creatures 
merely for the sake of hoarding an exhaustive collection 
What the annual report 


says of the reptiles and Batrachians and of the birds 


is wasteful and wicked excess. 


would apply with more force to the wolves and vultures ; 
= ' hese; 

the present accommodation is unhygienic and unsatis- 
factory,” and “‘ the houses are too small... and are in 


A brave 


species should be the first reform at any Zoo of small 


bad condition.” scrapping of uncongenial 
acreage. 

Most animals need, not so much space as the illusion 
of space, or variety. The most vigorous critic outside 
the Zoo, as the most ingenious reformer within it, is a 


Miss 


only equalled asa Ww riter on the so-called 


woman ; and both have a genius for keeping pets. 
Frances Pitt 
vermin by Mr, Tregarthen 
Zoo. 
looked 


are amphibious and_ it 


is especially severe on the 
The 
peculiarly fit) and 
would be 


otter’s quarters at the animals, as I saw 
them the other day, 
but they 


addition to their comfort if 


even 
merry ; 
an immcnse room could be 
found for a run that is quite separate from the pond, 
a 

rhe 


to look at, though warm and comfortable enough within. 


concrete den in the middle is rather prison-like 


But rectangular monotony is a bar to a merry life ; 
however admirably designed the pond and prison bear 
no comparison for example with the ingenious and much 
birds, or the charming 


enjoyed walks for the wading 


ponds and haunts for beavers at the Bronx. The needs of 
been 


One 


of space quite satistics them. 


the beavers are not unlike the otters’ and have 


supplied by help of a faithful imitation of nature. 


that the 
No such attempt is made on behalf of the otter. 


2 : 
would say illusion 


Perhaps because of the smaliness and monotony of 


their surroundings the two otters instailed there drove 
off a third, who is now housed in the sanatorium, a rather 


1 ’ 
tose YON !: 


and his presence there sugeests a further 


Zoo. It 


animal or another must be temporarily housed, somewhere 


dark 


failure at the continually happens that one 


or other outside the proper house; and the Zoo is miser- 


ably 


sanatorium should be placed high on the list of additions. 


short of such informal accon:modation. <A real 
Architecturally the use of concrete has, perhaps, been 
The smell 


is certainly due to the too absorbent 


outside the cats’ dens and elsewhere 


nature of 


overdone, 
some 
of the grit and cement. The question has been engaging 
the attention of the One 
alternative, from which much good was expected, proved 
that 
the need of continued experiments and the wisdom of 
But wild animals are like children, intensely 
* What colour was the floor 


authorities for some while. 


to be definitely poisonous, a discovery indicates 
going slow, 
concerned with the floor ! 
in your nursery?” asked a very small boy, after listening 
to a description of his nurse’s early home. He was 
nearer the floor than his elders and therefore more con- 
The right floor may make all 
the difference health and death; and it Is 


a good ideal to provide wherever possible a piece of 


eerned with its charms. 
between 
natural floor, that is of earth or stone or grass. Sir 
Claud Alexander, one of the more experienced critics, goes 


so far as to say that “no cat can flourish long without 
It may be ? 


grass, Dogs have a like need. who knows ? 
as well as the other attri- 


that the 


Very little things, in the psychology as well as 


a 


colour is of value 


butes. 
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the hvgiene of animals, may matter supremely. Happi- 
ness is the seeret of long life. A parrot that is, now and 
again, given something to tear to pieces will probably 
live longer, as well as be a more engaging companion, 
than a bird allowed no scope for its iconoclastic instincts. 
That much-misused cliché, the repression complex,” 
probably affects prisoned animals more than any other 


e 


creature. 

In consideration of its size and surroundings the Zoo 
is conspicuously geod, even when compared with the 
best ; but a mumber of its handicaps have not been over- 
room, 


A greater variety of surrounding, more 
playthings, if the word 


They cannot be provided 


cone. 
more congenial surfaces, more 
may be used, are all demanded. 
in sufficient quantity until the number of less tameable 
Is it alto- 


” 


animals is reduced or more space provided, 
gether impossible to take in a little more of the Park 
The Zoo is rich ; its income and reserves increase ; and its 
popularity grows. The ery for “ more light” is being 
answered. Can it not be accompanied with a campaign 
for more room ? 

[Concluded. | 


CINEMA 


FOR 


THE 
THE NECESSITY 


Wuekn those whose respensibility and busimess it is to make 
and sell films tell us, as they do daily, that it is madness to 


GOOD FILMS 


make good films unless they are such as will please tens of 


thousands of people, their judgment carries conviction. Tt is 
obvious that it costs so much to make any film, even a good 
one, that it would be madness to manufacture an article so 
expensive if so far removed from what the public demands 
that it remained eternally unmarketable, were that where the 
matter ended. Happily for the future of the cinema, there is 
* more to it” than that. 

When the first blms were made the public loved them. Euf 
were those same films put out to-day, no one could bear them. 
What has happened ? 


experiments have gone on, imperceptibly of course. 


Continuous improvement and untiring 
When a 
picture fasting an hour was first made, its maker was derided, 
When Mr. Goldwyn first suggesied engaging Madame Bern- 
hardt at cnormous expense to act in a film, he was considered 
mad. When the first German films came to us after the War 
people said that they were magnificent, but, ef course, they 
would never pay. But that first hour-long film, that first 
entry of a person of eminence into the studio, those first “high- 
brow ~ Continental pictures have each of them in their turn 
changed the whole face of the film world. 
It is true that the making of films is a business matter. 
But that is not all. 
jut heaven be praised now and then men of coura 
plays— like The Cherry Orchard—which are anything but a 
sound commercial proposition. And they do so because they 
realize, as the rest of the world does dimly, that were it not for 
the exceptional plays. irrespective of their monetary value, 
were it not for the new blood they bring to the drama, the 
whole theatre would decay out of hand. It is the same with 
the cinema. Had Griffith never made Jiriolerance, or Seastrom 
Thy Seul Shall Bear Witness, had the Germans not given us 
The Last Laugh and Werning Shadows, or the Americans The 
Marriage Circle and Don @, not only would the early growth 
ofthe cinema have visibly withered, but the very cinema public 
There are many people who go 


The producing of plays is also business, 
give us 





itself would have dwindled. 
to the cinema regularly, once or more a week. 
they get only what they demand, which is what they will 
The time comes when they suddenly feel stale, they 


For six months 


accept. 
stay away. There comes along 


some bold madman whe offers them something so strange that 


an unusual picture, made by 


they feel inclined to heave a brick at it —something like 
Coligari. But their interest is reawakened. And the pictures 
that follow the strange detestable glimmer of genius are 


brighter, or more realistic, or more fantastic, or just simply a 
The publie cares little about technique, but 


little different. 


it does want change. And it is on the commercially un. 
successful but original pictures that the very continuance of 
the cinema really depends. 

Of course it is the films which are at once popular and 
different that do the most good, send the public flocking jy 
greater numbers than ever into the picture-houses. Foy 
instance, films like Don Q, The Gold Rush and The Lasi Laugh 
are literatiy worth their weight in gold not only because in 
themselves they are excellent and profitable, but because men 
and women who have seen them will be willing to continue 
going to the cinema, in spite of a good deal of inferior stuff, 
in the confident expectation of seeing other pictures sooner or 
later as good as those three. But, going back further, the 
very existence of those three pictures depended on earlier 
experimental work, which was anything but so successful with 
the public. With all deference, those members of the film 
trade who make a stand against non-commercial films and 
* high-brow ™ films on principle are standing in their own light, 

The health of the moving-picture concerns us all most 
closely ; it is a contemporary art, something new and very 
exciting with everything to anticipate. We in England have 
come lately to realize that we as a nation offer little enough 
of a contribution to its welfare. In ten years we have not 
made a single surprising film. To-day we talk of increasing 
the number of films we produce, but not one among us dare 
demand an increase in quality which is far more important. 
We have not the skill to make a film as entertaining as Don Q, 
nor indeed have we the money it seems, though one would have 
thought thet one or two of our richer corporations, or more 
beneficent millionaires would have remedied that shame. But 
what is worst of all, we have not even the ambition to make a 
film as good as Don Q, from an aesthetic point of view. And 
until we do desire to make a moving picture, however small, 
that shall be better, more novel and more exciting, than any- 
thing else that has yet been made, no doubt it is only just that 
funds for the making of pictures shall continue to be hard 
come by for us, that our pictures on the whole shail go on being 
dull. Indeed for our sins we deserve to have nothing in our 
picture-palaces but German comedies (which are ghastly) and 


American dramas about high society in the British Isles (which 
are worse). 
We are never for one moment likely to forget that it is 


money that makes the wheels of the entertainment world go 


round. But we are apt to forget, and it is high time we re- 
membered, that a few drops of purely unmercantile aspiration 
are needed, too, if it is to run sweetly, 


Tris Bary. 


THE THEATRE 


1c eres > sD 
MISS RUTH DRAPER 

Tue phrase on the programme * Original Character Sketches ” 

does not adequately describe Miss Ruth Draper's performance. 

Hier art is indefinable because she is not one person but 


any one of many. She peopled the stage of the Garrick 
Theatre with and women and children 
introduced us in turn and whom one would instantly recognize 
in the street afterwards. 


men to whom she 


She has an almost uncanny quality 


which distinguishes her from the average “ diseuse.” She 
takes the part of only one character throughout a ™ scene,” 


but by a pause, an inflection of the voice, she indicates to 
the audience the other people, so that they stand out. clear- 
eut, recognizable ; and we are watching, not a monologue, 
but the interplay and movement of many human beings. 
Probably almost all Miss Draper's effects are derived from 
the pacing of her performance. The her 
voice, the light and shade of her expressions, the balance 


rhythm 


intonations of 


of her gestures, all combine in an exquisite cadence. a 
of personality. There is nothing strained, nothing artiticiel, 
exaggcrated, She her eves 
and new cars to see and hear the German governe with 
her sniffles and snuffles and sudden bursts of nervous ang 
whose only exercise of discipline over her unruly pupils 
an oft-repeated “ Shish, shish!” ; 
York lady in her boudoir who feels that she is squeezing the 
fruit of life dry by cramming her day with telephone calls, 
committees, appointments with cook, manicurist and dress- 


nothing gives audience new 





or the up-to-date New 
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———— 
maker in endless succession, and who in between times finds 
Dante “ too wonderful ’ 
irl who plays her little tragedy over the switch- 


or the highly-coloured American 


telephone § 
poard. 

In her sketch “ Three Breakfasts,’ Miss Draper sits at 
an empty table and enacts an entire domestic episode while 
eating an invisible meal. It is a really great piece of 
Watch the way she stirs a phantom 
It tells us things about 


“ dramatic conjuring.” 
cup of coffee with a phantom spoon. 
the way the human being stirs coffee which we never noticed 
Lefore, and the discovery interests ard fascinates us. It 
js much more than stage trickery. 

Or take “ In a Church in Florence.” In this sketch Miss 
Draper does cight characters and it is plaved without inter- 
ruption. First of all, we see the English spinster plying 
her amateur paint-brush in the church. She chats about Art 
to her companion, but at the back of her mind is the vision 
not of the Florentine saints, but of the little teashop near 
the Ponte Veechio where the cakes taste almost like the 
There we have, perfect and absolute, a 
character we all recognize. A second after, with no change 
save the substitution of a dark shawl for the Liberty hat, 
we see a poor Italian beggar-woman, crawling through the 
church muttering blessings and thanks. Perhaps the most 
satisfying of Miss Draper's church creations, because most 


ones at home. 


easily recognizable, is the American woman tourist, Baedeker 
in hand, one eye on the “ cute cherubs,” the other on her 
herd of fellow-tourists. What a familiar figure she is, and 
how kindly Miss Draper deals with her! And at the last, 
we have the solitary black-robed woman who sinks down 
before the altar in the most rhythmic, perfect attitude of 
weariness and supplication. 

In Miss Draper's presence the paraphernalia of the theatre 


seems tawdry. The only change of costume she makes is 
eccasionally to exchange a shawl for a hat, but even this 
seems scarcely necessary. It is the apparent change in her 
face that is so marvellous. It is almost impossible to believe 
that one has not seen her face grow long and lean as she 
and wrinkled and brown as she 
Looking at her, I wondered 


acts the American tourisi 
becomes the [talian peasant. 
if perhaps I were not witnessing a performance by the actress 
of the future 
—when the cinema and the wireless have made scenery and 
make-up ridiculous, and nothing is left but the personality 
of the actor and actress who hold the essence of drama 


of a hundred or of five hundred years hence 


in their faces and hands. X. 


ARCHITECTURAL NOTES 


THE ARTILLERY MEMORIAL. 

Dering the last few months the aspect of Hyde Park Corner 
has been completely altered. Till recently it retained both 
from the architectural character of the chief buildings abutting 
on it and from its associations a flavour of the post-War epoch 
covered by the reign of George IV. Decimus Burton's 
Colonnade and Constitution Hill Arch, Wilkins’s St. George’s 
llospital and Apsley House. added to and refaced by Ben- 
jamin Wyatt, all date from about 100 years ago. It is true 
that the position of the arch has been changed and an unsuit- 
This change, while relieving 


able Quadriga put on top of it. 
the traffic, spoilt the architectural lay-out of the open spaee. 
It did not, however, affect the buildings themselves and only 
made it the more desirable to leave alone a part of London 
entircly unadapted in itself for the erection of further memorials 
and, moreover, alrezdy dedicated in the public mind to an 
earlier war. 


Rut these considerations did not weigh with the competent 


authorities, and permission was accorded for the erection of 
a memorial on the triangle of asphalt facing St. George's 
Hospita Kven granted the difficulty of the site, even given 
the danger that anything erected there must of necessity look 





mn upstart, one is yet amazed at the magnitude of the 


failu The elephantine tactlessness of the memorial is 
Stagee ring. The best of a bad job might have been made by 


placing the memorial so that it faced the portico of St. George's 
Tlospital, but this aspect of it is self-consciously asymetrical, 


Se. te re 
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The vast mass of masonry faces nothing and is led up to by 





nothing. The hardly conventionalized stone howitzer which 


tops it he 





n 
1 better have been a real one. This would have been 
just as “ frightful,” and therefore just as useful in conveying 
a lesson, and not a whit less ugly. The sculptured figures and 

ngs. They will ke thought by some 
io be teo academic, but most critics will find considerable 
merit in them, particularly the reliefs. But they do not 
lighten or beautify the general mass. It is possible that in 
totally different surroundings the memorial might have had a 





reliefs are merely trimmi 


certain grim and monstrous impressiveness, and it is obvious 
that there are many monuments in London which have much 
less artistic value, but surely there is none which is so entirely 
inharmonious with its setting and for that reason so great an 
evesore, 


CORRESPONDENCE 


A LETTER FROM STOCKHOLM 


[To the Editor of the Specraron.] 

Sir,—The worst period of deflation and distress, aftermath 
of the Great Peace, has apparently been passed, and Sweden 
looks forward hopefully to the coming of better days. There 
are still many serious disabilities to face. lron and wood, 
Sweden's two main industries, are in very bad straits, and 
shipping here as elsewhere is in the doldrums. But the harvest 
has been amazingly good, almost a record crop ; there is indus- 
trial peace, and the reconstruction of business and banking 
concerns made necessary by the establishment of stable cur- 
rency is over. There is good reason for hope and courage. 

We have our unemployment problem. Social-Demokraten, 
the Government organ, estimates that there are now 4,660 out 
of work in Stockholm alone. This number is bound to increase 
as winter comes. 
acute poverty. Stockholm bas no slums. The children of the 


And yet one may search in vain for signs of 


poorest all seem to be warmly clothed and sufficiently fed. 
The Swedish working-man impresses me as being the most 
physically fit of any in the werld. IT have lived for several 
mouths in Stockholm. During that time, although I have 
come across respectably clad beggars by the score, I have 
only seen one ragged and dirty ** cadger.” He was made up 
in the real professional style favoured in old days by the 
denizens of Clare Market, and he looked as much out of place 
in this city as a Zulu in full war paint would in Piccadilly. 

Why this absence of slums? Partly, I think, because the 
Swedes have brought the art of local administration to a very 
high point. Here in Stockholm, for example, social legislation 
of the most beneficial type is carried out to the general satis- 
faction. The city government is a unit controlling everything 
except the State prisons. Two generations ago it bought the 
freehold of the countryside around Stockholm, and, as Stock- 
holm spreads out, its suburbs are planned by the city and laid 
out by it, the land then being leased to house-builders. The 
land speculator has had his wings very effectually clipped. 
The city gas and electric works bring in a net profit of over 
£500.000 a year, and yet electricity is so cheap that one can 
afford to employ it freely. 

The children are well fed and clean, because, if a child on 
coming to school is found to be hungry or dirty, it is first fed 
in the school kitchen, washed in the school baths, and then, 
if needs be, clothed. Afterwards, the authorities set about 
seeing whose fault it was that the child was suffering. 

In London serious illness is for middle-class people a 
financial tragedy. Not only does income cease, but the cost 
of nursing and ‘surgical treatment cripples many a home for 
vears. Here, if you are ill you go as a matter of course to a 
civie hospital, where you obtain treatment as goed as any- 
where in the world. You can have a bed in a ward for a total 
cost of 3s. or 4s. a day, or in a private room for about ten 
shillings. This includes everything, even the most complex 
operations, if necessary. In some specialist institutions the 

Stockholm spends much on its 
I judge 


charges are rather higher. 
schools, its hospitals and its training institutions. 
that its prison expenditure must be small by the fact that a 
comparatively new gaol in one of the most prominent quarters 
of the city is empty. 

The King of Sweden and the present Socialist Government 
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work in general harmony. But there are occasional breezes, 
The King does not profess to be a Socialist, and on one occasion 
aspect of Socialist policy in amazingly 
frank fashion. But the Socialists, like other Swedish people, 
are fond of their King. This is very largely due to the simple, 
unostentatious and direct manner of King Gustaf’s life. 

The people treat him with what at first strikes a foreigner 
as a great lack of ceremony. Looking up at the theatre a few 
nights ago, I chanced to see that the King and Queen were 
sitting in a corner box. No one except myself noticed them. 
When the play was over they went out with the crowd like 
other folk. The newspapers caricature the King as freely as 
any other public man. The Svenska Dagbiadet lately had a 
caricature of the King in an advertisement that in some 
countries would have led to the artist being arrested for lése- 
majesté. But no one thinks any the less of the King for this. 
His people love him and admire him. 


recently he criticized one 





A month ago, however, the King stirred up trouble by 
making a speech at a military dinner deploring disarmament. 
The Swedish Social-Democratic Government, following the 
example of Denmark, has this year made very heavy reduc- 
tions in the Army, and intends to build no more capital ships 
for the Navy. Incidentally, however, it is considerably 
strenethening its air forces and maintaining its under-water 
defence. 

Last month the Smaland Tfussars, the oldest 
famous of Sweden's cavalry regiments, held its tercentenary 
dinner. This regiment is even more than 300 vears old, for 
Gustavus Adolphus was at its head when he was killed in battle. 
At this dinner there was much talk, and Count 
Hamilton who, it will be. remembered, did his best to bring 
Sweden into the Great War on the side of Germany — made 
what read very much like an appeal to the Army to sect and 
Then King Gustaf made a 


and most 


indisereet 


prevent national disarmament. 


speech which was interpreted as deploring the reduction of 


national defence. 

One morning paper tried to make a great stir about it. de- 
claring that the Conservatives would use the King’s speech in 
the coming political campaign against the Liberals. But 
most people treated the matter very calmly. Another news- 
paper summed up the matter by saying that, while, consti- 
tutionally, the King possibly ought not to have said what he 
did, still the King was only a human being, everyone knew 
what he felt about the matter, and it was not surprising if, 
on such an occasion, he allowed his feelings to carry him away. 
Moreover, he had accepted the policy of the Riksdag, even 
though he did not approve of it. 

Stockholm threatens to rival Geneva as a centre for inter- 
national conferences. Two gatherings this year stand out 
with special prominence—the World Church Assembly and the 
meeting of Kuropean aerial chiefs. Before the World Church 
Conference assembled we were told that just as sixteen hun- 
dred years ago the Council of Nicaea defined Christian doctrine 
so now the Council of Stockholm would lay down a programme 
of Christian social reform. This was not done. The Protestant 
and Greek Church representatives of thirty-two nations found 
differences as acute in defining Christian conduct as Christian 
doctrine. The Americans came wanting support for Prohibi- 
tion. Europe met them with a flat negative. A wide gulf 
separated the German and British delegates on birth control. 
To the representatives of the Greek Church much of the dis- 
cussion was alien, not merely in language, but in mode of 
thought. Yet the Conference did much in that it enabled men 
of many nations to understand better the point of view of 
other peoples. And the work will go on. 

The Conference was full of surprises. The first came when 
the King opened the proceedings in English. The English 
language dominated throughout. Germany sent a strong 
and authoritative delegation, but it chilled us all by its note 
of pessimism. Here one could judge how profoundly the War 
has affected German psychology. The French delegates, 
although representing only a small minority of the nation, 
were like men inspired, and a hitherto unknown French pastor, 
Elie Gounelle, of St. Etienne, was soon recognized as the most 
brilliant orator of the convention. Of the several series of 
reports, drawn up by different committees, the British (based 
on the Birmingham Faith and Work Conference) were casily 
first. The American reports were very disappointing. 


Archbishop Séderblom, Primate of Sweden, was the dom- 
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inating figure of the whole gathering. His simple and ins; iring 
personality carried the Conference over more than one diff ult 
situation. He stands in awe of no man, and one of his {ric nds 
told me that at the end of the last of the great gatherinus. he 
turned from the platform, where the Crown Prince had just 
been speaking, sought out the janitor of the hall, shook hands 
and congratulated him that they two had got the Conferenc, 
through. 

The aerial assembly met behind closed doors. Its purpose 
was to promote international co-operation in aerial conmnercial 
It demonstrated the pre-eminence of Germany 
in the construction of modern aircraft. Herr Junker dominates 
most of Central and Eastern Europe, and his factories outside 
Germany are planning to construct “planes which they are not 
allowed, by the Conference of Ambassadors, to build in Germany 
itself. His friends passionately deny that he by 
imperialistic aims. “* Werr Junker is the most pacific German 
I have ever met,” I am, Sir, &e., 

YOUR STOCKHOLM CORRESPONDENT, 


services, 


i ag + 
IS actuated 


said one delegate to me. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


SOCIALISM AND THE COMMON 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 

Sir, Of late L have received circulars from more than one 
anti-Socialist’ body, which I have not partly 
because I am too old to join new societies and dread any 
addition to the amount of printed matter the post already 
brings to me in common with most householders, partly because 
some anti-Socialists appear to require assent to the 


LAW 


answered, 


extreme 
individualist economic doctrine which dominated our oflicial 
life during the greater part of the nineteenth century, an 
assent which Lam not prepared to give. 

But Tam moved to set down what [ believe, after a pretty 
long acquaintance with our judicial decisions, to have been, 


in the main, the attitude of the common law with regard 
to possible conflicts of private commercial interest with 
the public good. I cannot expect all learned friends to 


agree with me, still less can [ justify my impression, at any 
rate in your pages, by reference to authorities : 1 can only 
give the result for what it may be worth. 

There has always been a strong popular dislike of mono- 
polies and trade rings in this country, and this dislike has 
found utterance in law the thirteenth 
onwards, now and then, as might be expected, in rather 
crude forms. The of the ancient 
demning “restraint of trade™ has been largely modified, 
but is by no means extinct. Monopoly, then, is in itself 
undesirable. But the law recognizes the fact that in various 
eases (of which the number and importance have increased 
under modern conditions) it is necessary. 

In such cases our law, both judicial and legislative, has 
acted for something like two centuries on the principle that 
monopoly, where it is unavoidable, must be controlled by 
publie authority acting for the common welfare. 

This, 1 believe, is the grain of truth in Socialism: and 
if any extreme individualist (such as Herbert Spencer was 
when he wrote Social Statics) chooses to call the common 
law Socialist he may do so. 

But our law has never dogmatized on the questions whether 
the public control of monopoly shall be central or 
and whether it shall be exercised by direct official adminis- 
tration (as the Post Office) or by delegation to private enter- 
prise under regulation (as the supply of gas and clectricity 
in London). These and other incidental doubts left 
to be dealt with on grounds of economic expediency and 
on the special facts of each case or class of cases. 

Here the common law parts company with our modern 
Socialists who think they can reduce all such problems to 
universal formulas, paying very little regard to the lessons 
of actual experience, and none at all to the dangers of red- 
tape despotism. Our courts are not blind to those dangers, 
as the judicious reader of the reports may see. So that, 
if any Socialist likes to denounce the law as individualist 
or capitalist, he may do so in his turn, 

Our Lady the Common Law has never had to deal with the 
enormous delusion that lies at the root of much Socialist 


our from century 


substance doctrine con- 


local, 


are 
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and all Communist talk. namely, the assumption that there 
is somewhere 2n unlimited store of unused wealth which 
would make everyone happy and virtuous if only the State 
could exploit it. (Ostentatious luxury can be vulgar and dis- 
gusting enough, and is doubly wrong so far as it helps to 
foster this delusion, but is of no serious economic importance.) 
Then the three-hcoped pot would have ten hoops—but 
I forget that some Socialists, much as they may agree with 
Jack Cade otherwise, would make it felony not to drink 
small beer but to drink beer at all. However that may 
be, Our Lady the Common Law is a shrewd and businesslike 
old lady, and I think I know what she would say, if occasion 
called for it, to the unexplored treasures of Socialist imagining. 
--I am, Sir, &ce., FREDERICK POLLOCK. 

Lincoln's Inn. 

{It is a particular pleasure to us who reverence the 
Common Law of England to publish this eulogy of iis 


amazing good sense by one of the most distinguished 


jurists of our time. Readers of recent leading articles 
in the Spectator will know how heartily we agree with 
the spirit in which Sir Frederick Pollock approaches the 
problems of to-day. No one doctrine, however true and 
indispensable it may have been in the nineteenth century, 
can now serve as an incantation to raise our country from 
the ground. We must all, no doubt, have a very strong bias 


towards this or that method or doctrine : but when we have 





proudly admitted our own individualistic bias we have «elso 
to confess that each Guestion must be treated on its merits. 
The Common Law of England gloriously sets an example 


and prescribes an attitude Ip. Spectator.| 


MR. BERNARD SHAWS DEFINITIONS 
| To fhe Editor of the Specraror.| 


Sin Mr. Bernard Shaw's definition of Capitalization might 
have been accepted tifty vears ago, but its interest to-day is 


merely historical. I observe that the most recent authority 
he quotes is Macaulay. No economic system remotely 
answering to his definition is accepted or acted upon by any 
Why should Mr. Shaw of 


all men waste his time—in which we all have an interest— 


political party in this country. 


in flogging so dead a horse ? 

His definition of Socialism is wholly beyond me. IT know, 
of course, that the fault is mine: but when I am told that 
* Socialism means in effect the equal distribution of the 
National income among al! citizens without regard to age, sex, 
character, industry, or anything but National vitality,” it is 
surely permitted to ask what is ** National Income,” and what 
is * National Vitality ~ 7 
that the distinguished dramatist will draw the same income as 
the programme seller? And having ascertained what is 
* National Vitality.” who will measure it for us? Presumably 
a truly pleasing prospect. 

Communism, Mr. Shaw tells us, is “* the same as Socialism, 


Does Socialism mean, for example, 


the politicians 
but better English.” 1 always suspected this, and am glad to 
know it. It is puzzling to understand, however, why you 
cannot belong to the Labour Party unless vou are a Socialist, 
and are equally debarred if you are a Communist. Tt seems 
overdoing the prejudice against good English. 

I submit. with all respect for Mr. Shaw, that the issue before 
us to-day is wholly different from that which is implied by his 
definitions. Unrestrieted capitalism, cither as a system or a 
theory, is as dead as Sabbatarianism. or the Divine right of 
Kings: but the party which Mr. Shaw regards as Capitalist 
does believe that there is a certain magic in ownership, and that 
in attempting to eliminate selfishness from human nature you 
will precipitate a catastrophe if you fail, and attenuate an 
enormously potent incentive to endeavour if you succeed. 
That Party, while acknowledging unreservedly that the existing 
system presents many defects, believes that organized attacks 
upon the principle of ownership tend to undermine credit and 
dilute the energies of the better class of workers, and that those 
attacks have had, and are having. precisely that effect. I do 
not quite know what Mr. Shaw means by * National Vitality,’ 
but it has often seemed to me that there has been a marked 
and progressive decline of late years in the national energies, 
which has been proportioned roughly to the success of the 
propaganda of the Fabian Society. 

Finally, may I ask whether Mr. Shaw is really as happy as 
he seems to be about Communist Ruse? I once devoted 
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some years of my life to assist in building up a great enter- 
prise in Russia. We gave employment to many thousands 
of people, approximately we trebled the rate of wages pre- 
viously current, we produced some millions of wealth, and 
only a iraction of the money we had spent ever came back to us. 
That enterprise was nationalized or, as I should prefer to say, 
stolen by the Soviet Government, and has never since pro- 
duced a penny for anybody. A Bolshevist Commissioner 
was sent by his Government to report upon the position, and 
was suspected of communicating the report to one of our 
people. He was indicted for criminal espionage, condemned 
to death, and when a new trial was granted on representations 
by our own Foreign Office. the sentence was commuted to ten 
years imprisonment, a sentence he is still serving. Is this the 
kind of thing that will go en in the City of God which Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald dangles before our eyes ? In these 
latter days the Soviet Government is prepared to have us 
back. Ought we to rely on their promises. and if so, why ? 
Mr. Shaw bids us * be civil to Soviet Russia.” $v all means, 
but fet us use a long spoon. Credit is one of those imponder- 
ables which Socialists almost invariably ignore, but the word 
is derived from ** Credo,” and in some matters Mr. Shaw and 
his friends appear to exhibit a faith that would appal St. 
Athanasius..-I am, Sir, &c., I. Hi. Haminron. 
St. James's Court, 


Buckingham Gate, SAW, 


THE O.M.S. 

[7'o the Editor of the Seecevsxvor.] 
Sir, Your article on the O.MLS. and a letter on the same 
subject in the Spectator of October 17th raise the interesting 
question of the conditions under which the Government is 
justified in “ breaking a strike.” A strike is the organized 
withholding of labour, and a lock-out is the organized with- 
holding of capital in order to prevent the carrving on of a 
trade or business, and the object sought to be attained by pre- 
venting the carrying on of an industry has in the past been 
to aiter either the wages paid or the conditions of employment 
in that particular industry. A sympathetic strike or lock-out 
differs only in that the object to be attained is the alteration 
of wages or conditions of employment in some trade or 
business other than that in which the strike or lock-out takes 
place. 

But the difference is a vital one. In the case of a strike or 
lock-out the object is attained by causing loss to the other 
party to the dispute. cither financia! disaster to the employer 
or hunger to the employed. In asympathetic strike or lock-out 
the intention is to cause so much suffering to the community 
that it will in consequence put pressure on the parties to the 
original dispute to come to terms with regard to the proposed 
alteration. 

Clearly the community is right in calling upon the Govern- 
ment to prevent the operation of a sympathetic strike or lock- 
out, whether in a trade supplying necessaries or in one pro- 
viding luxuries, because the strike or lock-out is aimed directly 
against the community. But how far ought the Government 
io interfere in a simple strike or lock-out ? It is the duty of 
the Government to preserve order and to ensure that its sub- 
jects are free to carry on all lawful trades and businesses : 
that is to sav, it must protect against force all those who 
do not wish to withhold their labour or their capital in such 
trades. And it is now almost agreed that the community 
has the right to demand that, where an industry which is vital 
to the community is being brought to a standstill by means 
of a strike or lock-out, the Government shall intervene and 
shall arrange for the carrying on of that industry even if 
necessary by enrolling fresh workers or by providing fresh 
capital. The fact that some industries are of more vital 
importance to the nation than others seems to have been 
already recognized in the statutes which make a penal offence 
of a “ lightning strike ~~ in gus or water undertakings. 

The O.MLS. is apparently an attempt to provide the Govern. 
ment with the means of carrying on certain trades or businesses 
if it decides to do so ina national emergency. For the Govern. 
ment to organize the carrving on of an industry is * strike 
breaking “ as distinguished from its normal function of pre- 
serving order and maintaining the right of the individual te 


on a lawful trade, and it is an important question 


carry 
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to decide within what limits the Government shouid interfere 
to break a strike or lock-out. 

I venture to suggest that they are to be found in two con- 
ditions : either that the strike or lock-out is sympathetic or 
that the strike or lock-out occurs in an industry which is vital 
to the health of the community. ‘To * break a strike ~ in an 
industry the cessation of which affeets not the health but only 
the general prosperity of the community, though perhaps 
logical, would open the door to Government interference In 
trade too widely for our present state of society, although it 
seems that it would be essential in a society in which indus- 
tries were nationalized, because a strike or lock-out in such a 
“ase would be a direct attack on the community. I am, 
dir, &e.. Epwarp N. Wririry. 

Ganthorpe Manor, York. 


MR. BALDWIN AND HIS CRITICS 
| To the Editor of the Sevcravor.| 
Sin. - May I congratulate vou on your courageous and timely 
leading article “ Mr. Baldwin and His Critics” ? Tam writing 
to the Editors of the Hereford Times and Surrey Mirror 
commending it to the notice of their readers, as 1 hope that 
some of the provincial Press inay follow vour excellent lead. 
Tam, Sir, &e.. Dororiy SLADEN. 
Hampton Dene, Hereford, 


| To the Editor of the Sercrvvror.| 
Sin, — Fi was with great pleasure that L read your article in 
the issue of the loth inst. dealing with the unfair criticism 
of Mr. Baldwin. 
to be almost unable to purchase a daily paper which does 
anything but attempt, by bold headlines and abusive articles, 
to influence against the Prime Minister that portion of the 


It has been exceedingly annoying to me 


public which is unable to see beyond the end of its nose. 
Whatever the object of the owners of this Press can be, ! 
am unable to say. but it seems to me that they would serve 
the country better in this time of need if they were to offer 
some useful suge@estions as to how the numerous problems 
I have felt 
it quite useless to address my complaints to the papers con- 
cerned. Lam. Sir, &e., T. C. Srireer. 
Bb Wellington Street (St. Johies), Blackburn, 


which present themselves are to be dealt with. 


[To the Editor of the Sevcraxror.| 
Sirn.- Though dog docs not eat dow, it is not unusual for 
dog to fight dog. Not so long ago it was common enough 
for newspaper to fight newspaper. It is entirely right and 
proper for good dogs to kill wolves and hunt foxes, and I 
hope you will go on doing it.—LI am, Sir, &e., 
M. E. V. E. P. 


HOUSE OF LORDS REFORM 
| Vo the Editor of the Seecraron.| 

Sir.- In dealing with the above in your first leading article 
of October 17th you appear completely to overlook the 
fact that under the Parliament Act a Socialist Government 
could, within two vears, abolish both the Tlouse of Lords and 
the constitution of this realm. There might be a dispute 
or a deadlock: but what happened before in the matter 
of a threat to create peers would happen again. Surely 
the Constitution should be made absolutely safe while there 
is time.—1l am, Sir, &e.. J. W. Meares. 

[We did not overlook it. A Socialist Government could 
hardly do what Mr, Meares suggests if we had the Referendum. 
Of course, if at a Referendum a majority of the people were 
foolish enough to desire the abolition of the House of Lords 
we should have to submit till we had taught them better. 
In that case, however, we should be “up against” one of 
the aberrations of demecracy, not specially against a Socialist 
folly.--Ep. Spectator.| 











[Vo the Editor of the Sevcrxvor.] 
Sin, -T have read with great interest vour comments on the 
reform of the House of Lords proposals. Your solution 
scems to be the adoption of a Referendum. I am aware that 
the Conservative Second Chamber Committee of the House 
has approved this in all cases where there is a deadlock on 
any particular issue between the two Houses, 


It seems to me, however, that we are a verv lone 
from adopting the Referendum as a matter of practical polities 
and therefore the question is whether we are to reform th¢ 


way 


Lords without any delay so as to guard against emervencics 
which may arise at an carly date, or whether we are to await 
the introduction of the Referendum which may not come 
about for very many vears to come. 
the mischicf may have been done. 


Surely by that time 
I am, Sir, &e., 
Henry WILSON 

Adelphi Hotel, St. Leonards-on-Sea. 

jSurely the Referendum could be made an indispensable 
part of reform of the House of Lords. Lord Selborne. who 
is deeply interested in reform, would we think assent tg 
this. Ep. Spectator.| : 


THE HUMOUR OF GILBERT AND SULLIVAN. 


| To the Editor of the Specravor.| 

Sir,— A few days ago I witnessed a performance of Jolanthe 
by the D’Oyvly Carte Company, and a few days carlier a 
performance of The Mikado: and having been surprised by 
the tepidity of my pleasure, T began to search about for the 
cause of it. Very soon I discovered. in conversation. that I 
was not alone in no longer much liking these operas : a fact 
which led me to suspect that their appeal has passed its 
zenith. And suppose, 1 thought, that we could find out 
why they are losing their power: might we not then under- 
stand why humourous works in general amuse people only 
for a time ? 

It is clear, of course, that if the Savoy operas are beginning 
to decay, as LT believe they are, the process is not vet visible 
from without. 
enough, 


A glance at the queue for the pit is evidence 
It is clear, too, that a great many persons who are 
now over fifty regard these operas with undiminished admir- 
ation and delight. I find, though. that numbers of peaple 
who are now between thirty and forty are not excited to the 
pitch of their seniors: and, more significantly, that the 
young people who represent the intelligenzia go reluctantly, 
if at all, to the Gilbert and Sullivan operas, and, if they do 
go, are unaffectedly bored. 

Now, I remember that when T was cighteen T enjoyed these 
operas in a measure that would have satisfied my elders. 
What has happened, then, during the last) twenty years 
that many of us, though recognizing the grace of Sullivan's 
melodies and the unsurpassed brilliance of Gilbert's patter- 
songs, should feel that their work has become like Hat cham- 
pagne ? For Lam not ef those who look with pity upon their 
seniors and who fecl that nebody who pre-dates himself can 
have possessed uny judgment. 

First. then, T will suggest some minor causes of our dis- 
satisfaction, and afterwards proceed to what I believe to be 
the main cause. During the last ten years and more we have 
the films 
can achieve it better: and many people must feel, as 1 do, 
that a stereoscopic “set is peculiarly inappropriate to 
Gilbert's wild invention. Again, modern people do not 
regard an elderly woman as a ludicrous figure. Indeed, 1 
suppose that this queer assumption in Gilbert's nature must 
have seemed unfortunate to a large number of his contem- 
poraries. That is a very small matter: but here, again. 
is one of more weight. We have learned to appreciate 
for example, in Grock and in Charlie Chaplin—the humour 
produced by the spectacle of someone who performs absurd 
actions in a grave, or at least an ordinary, manner. The 
DOyly Carte Company, [ imagine, acts these operas in a 
traditional stvle— that is to say, as they were acted in the 
‘eighties : and in this tradition, it seems, the actor expects 
to amuse us by performing absurd actions as though he 
fully appreciated their absurdity. The effect upon an audience 
is similar to that of a man who laughs at his own jokes. 1 
believe that the fun in Gilbert's work would show forth much 
better if the plays were performed more gravely : for this 
treatment would emphasize, instead of dissipating, their 
crazy and dream-like fantasy. 


cecased to look for a realistic effect in a stage-scene : 


Everyone realizes that, in 


the matter of slipping upon orange-peel, a bishop is much 
funnier than a butcher's boy. 

I suggest, though, that the main cause of the difference in 
fecling between my contemporaries and my juniors, of the one 
part, and my seniors, of the other, is that a great deal of 
humour amuses people only because it shocks them, 


If we 
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had no meral prepossessions we might not find much to amuse 
us in the most popular plays of Mr. Coward and Mr. Lonsdale. 

sia : ; 

They shock our Mm yrals, Gilbert, of course, never published a 
page that was less respectable, in this s« nse, than the pages of 
Punch ot, 
he did shock his contemporaries—in a region, too, where we 
yho have come later are shock-proof. JI submit that the 
adults of the ‘eighties were living in a period which, by com- 


Sir, the Spectator ; but I fancy, nevertheless, that 


parison with ours, was orderly, sedate, settled. Gilbert's topsy- 
turvydom seemed much more startling, much more amusing, 
to them than it seems to us ; because it was in strong contrast 
to the level flow of their life and ideas, whereas it does not 
precipitate us out of any assumption that life is orderly. We 
are all jazzing—or most of us are—and we accept his incon- 
gruities with a mere smile. 

” We might say, perhaps, that Mr. Coward 
tickling the moral assumptions of an audience, and thereby 
producing a mild hysteria; Mr. Shaw by tickling its intel- 
Jectual assumptions ; Gilbert by tickling its general sense of 
orderliness. This is the humour that makes for giggling. In 
what way, then, does Shakespeare tickle us? In no way at 
all, He never gives us the comic shock. He does not rely 
upon rendering us hysterical. We laugh at Bully Bottom, 
Sir Andrew and Falstaff because they are likeable creatures 
who are exhibiting the permanent frailties of human nature. 


succeeds by 


In consequence, our laughter is accompanied by the ghostly 
laughter of centuries. Ilere is a humour that does not fade for 
the reason that it does not amuse men by tumbling them out 
of some temporary attitude of mind. And perhaps we can 
say this also of Dickens and of Moliére. Most people seem to 
agree in guessing that it is for his humour that posterity will 
read Dickens.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Cuirvorp Bax. 

[Our own experience is that the young do like the Gilbert 
At Oxford and Cambridge the per- 

Ep. Speclator.] 


and Sullivan operas. 


formances are besieged. 


IN SEARCH OF A HYMN-BOOK 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sin,—One of the most interesting and attractive hymn-books 
known to me is the Olavian Hymnal, compiled by Mr. W. G. 
Rushbrooke, formerly head-master of St. Olave’s School, 
Southwark, for the use of his boys (1919). The rich variety 
of its contents, drawn from the whole range of our religious 
verse, distinguishes the book from the common run of hymn- 
books, and at the same time makes it excellent reading for 
adults.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Cuartes LLEWELYN DAVIES, 
10 Lupus Street, Pimlico, S.W.1. 


{To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Siz,—Your interesting article on Hymn-books in last week's 
Spectator reminds me of a conversation I had with one of the 
Editors of The English Hymnal while that excellent hymn- 
book was in the press. He reyarked that they had included in 
their book all the best Low Church and Nonconformist hymns 
and also the best of the High Church and mediaeval hymns, 
so everybody would be satisfied. But when the hymn-book 
appeared it was met by an outery from both parties: the 
High Church said that some of the hymns were quite impos- 
sible, while the Low Church said, ** Nothing will induce us 
Why, it actually contains hymns addressed 


to use the book. 
«&e., T. 


to the Virgin Mary !°—I am, Sir 


THE RIFFIS 
[To the Editor of the Srecravor.] 
Sirn,—A Public Mecting will be held in Essex Hall Strand, 
on Friday, October 30th, 1925, at 8 p.m. for 8.30 p.m. Reso- 
lutions will be meved (1) in favour of the recognition of the 
Rifli as “ belligerents,” and in favour of their full autonomy ; 
(2) asking the Government to secure the reference of the 
dispute to the League and a court of arbitration ; demanding 
the right of entry for neutral medical missions to the Riff. 
The chair will be taken by Mr. Cunninghame-Graham, and 
he will be supported by Sir Charles Hobhouse, Commander 
Kenworthy, Capt. Gordon Canning, Mr. E. N. Bennett and 
Mr. C, F, Ryder.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. G. FIELD 
(Assistant-Seerctary Riff Committee). 


<2 ee ree 








Se me ee ee ere: 


MOSUL AND ITS MINORITIES 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sirn,—May I be permitted, in the interests of accuracy, to 
point out an error into which the reviewer of Mr. Luke’s book 
on this subject has fallen? After saying that by the title 
* Metropolitan of India * we usually mean the Anglican Bishop 
of Calcutta, he adds: “There is another Metropolitan of 
India. the Assyrian Patriarch of Malabar, who is the spiritual 
head of a million South Indian Christians.” In this statement 
there is a twofold error. In the first place the title is borne, 
not by the Patriarch himself, but by his representative in 
India, the Chaldean Bishop of Malabar. In the second, the 
authority of that Bishop is acknowledged only by one very 
small section of the Syrian Christian community, numbering, 
according to the census of 1921, less than 2,000. If Syrian 
Christians who have joined various branches of the Protes- 
tant Church are included the total number of Syrians in India 
may indeed amount to nearly a million. But of these nearly 
half belong to the Church of Rome, more than a quarter to 
the Jacobite Church, which has as its head the Patriarch of 
Antioch, while over a hundred thousand belong to the Reformed 
(Mar Thoma) Syrian Church, which is subject only to its own 
bishops in India, Mr, Luke states the matter accurately 
when he says that the Nestorian Church, which once counted 
its bishops by hundreds, is now reduced to four, but one of 
these bears the title, pathetic memory of a great past, of 
Metropolitan of India.—I am, Sir, &c., J. H. Mac ean, 


Edinburgh. 


[To the Editor of the Sevcravon.] 


In the early spring, when the sunlight was returning, 


AN 


Sir, 
you allowed me to appeal in your columns, in order that we 
might make it available for many children. Your readers 
were very kind and enabled us to do much, but we have done 
much more than our current resources warranted, for we were 
bound to take the unique opportunity offered at Wembley. 
There, on Alexandra Day, we opened our Sunlight Garden, and 
later our Sunlight Pavilion, which has been crowded with 
visitors every afternoon since the beginning of the wonderful 
Tattoo. Also we opened and used the Paddock, at Hampstead, 
just as we used Kenweod last year. This is work, not merely 
for a few hundred children, but as education for the whole 
country. Now we must pay the necessary expenses, and 
for the publication of our results and for our contributions 
towards the solution of the coal problem. The autumn is not 
inappropriate ; houses are being planned and built, some 
aright, others utterly wrong, all over the country ; there is a 
demand for more hospital beds—are they to be in the shadow 
of death, as most are now, or where ?—and propaganda is 
urgently needed if anything real is to come of the Bill for smoke 
abatement promised, as so many have been before, for next 
year. 
We have done urgently necessary work, but it is only a 
beginning. I earnestly appeal to your readers to help us in 
our present pressing need, which the opportunity of Wembley 
has involved, and which is due to no improvidence, for ta 
refuse that chance would have been cowardly. Queen 
Alexandra, our Patron, brought the Finsen light to England 
twenty-five years ago, but only now is that candle yielding to 
the dawn. 

Cheques should be made payable to the Marquis of Graham, 
our IIon. Treasurer, at 37 Russell Square, London, W.C, 

C. W. SaLeesy, M.D., F.R.S.E., 
Chairman of Council, 


ELEMENTARY ECONOMIC TEACHING 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,—In the very interesting article entitled, “ What is Wrong 
with England ? ” published in your issue of October 10th, the 
writer epitomized by saying that what was needed was educa- 
tion in the rudiments of economics in order to allay dissatis- 
faction caused by false teaching and to make the need for 
co-operation between employees and employers more realized. 

I write, therefore, to say that such is the ideal and the aim 
of the National Industuial Alliance of Employers and Em- 
ployed. It is doing a great work in educating employers as 
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well as employees in the need for co-operation, It provides 
lectures by arrangement with various bodies, including the 
Polytechnic and the London School of Economics, at their 
institutes, and also at its own offices. Its branches in the 
main provincial areas carry on similar educational work. 

We of the National Industrial Alliance are endeavouring to 
instil into the minds of our fellow-citizens that antagonism 
between * Capital” and * Labour ” should not be the natural 
order of things, but that their interests are mutual. In our 
lectures and classes we emphasize the difficulties in carrying 
on the organizing side of modern industry. Our work is 


officially recognized by the Board of Education, and many of 


our students have taken degrees in the various subjects, while 
countless others have obtained a thorough grasp of economics. 
Our general secretary would be only too willing to give full 
information to those interested if they will apply to him at 
the oflices of the Alliance, 25 Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W.— 
Iam, Sir, &e., REGINALD CAMPBELL, 
Executive Committee of the N.T.A. 


CONCERNING MEN’S DRESS 
[To the Editor of the Sprecratvor.] 
Sir,— As two men have given their opinions upon the article 
in your paper about men’s dress, perhaps you will allow an 
old woman to give hers. I am inclined to believe your 
contributor did write with her tongue in her cheek, as 
I cannot imagine such a farrago of nonsense being written 
seriously. Picture to yourself men shooting over ploughed 
fields, or deer stalking, in loose. low-necked red shirts and 
“light weight flexible shoes of vivid (sic) leather!” or hunting 
in raspberry marocain (what is that ?) blouse and red military 
breeches ! and a fur cap! JT am afraid I cannot claim such 
an intimate acquaintance with men’s underclothes as this 
lady seems to possess, but judging from my husband's and 
sons’ garments I should say they could hardly be looser 
or more comfortable. I dont know how underwear can be 
“comic,” but can quite understand how the lady's sug- 
gestions for outside wear can be “ comic,” and IT should 
suggest should be wern with a fool's eap and bells. The 
opinions she expresses about women’s dress are too many 
to be discussed here, but I should like to remark that anything 
more contrary to artistic sense is seareely possible. Imagine 
Reynolds, Lawrence or any other artist painting a shapeless 
figure supported on two legs, very often of the bedpost order, 
with flat irons for feet. The decency she writes of few will 
be able to see. In the evening, the backs are bare nearly 
to the waist and the fronts only upheld by narrow shoulder 
straps, and as a man remarked to me of the lady he sat next 
at a dinner: “ She had very little on, and that little I expected 
to slip off every minute.” In the morning their backs are 
covered, but their arms and legs are bare to ali intents and 
purposes, and wien playing tennis a good deal above the 
knees is displayed to an admiring (?) public.—I am, Sir, &c., 
An O_p Woman. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN SCHOLARSHIPS 
[To the Editor of the Seecraror.] 

Sin,—In connexion with your article on the subject of Anglo- 
American scholarships, it may interest you to know that 
the Trinity College, Oxford, Record for 1923-4, states that 
a Travelling Studentship of £300 per annum for some Bachelor 
of Arts of the College whose prospects for a business career 
would be advanced by a period of travel, was then established 
experimentally for five years. It is satisfactory that the 
action of an American citizen had been forestalled in England. 
—I am, Sir, &c., x. Y. Z 


THE TEACHING OF IRISH 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.|} 

Sin,—-A school inspector told me that he was inspecting a 
school in Kerry. The teacher was proud of his Irish and of 
the children’s knowledge of it. He asked them why St. 
Patrick preached in Irish, and was going on evidently to en- 
courage the right answer, when the Inspector stopped him 
with, “ Let them answer at once.’ Silence. At last a 
little boy said, ** There was a great craze for Trish at that time.” 

Another Inspector in Kerry told me that the children lad 
been reciting “ Let Erin remember ... ere her faithless sons 


a 
ad 


betrayed her.” He asked, “*‘ Who were they?” After a lone 
pause a small boy said, ‘* Please, Sir, the Master.” “ Why F 
you say that of your teacher?” ‘* He joined the Free State “ 
—I an, Sir, &e., Trisnmay, 


THE PRINCE OF WALES IN THE 
ARGENTINE 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 


Sir,—You quoted a letter from an Argentine correspondent 
who described how the Prince of Wales did not keep an engage. 
ment to visit a school. You joined with your correspondent in 
justly saying that it is quite inconceivable that the Prince of 
Wales was responsible for the misunderstanding —* Everybody 
knows that the Prince of Wales excels in courtesy and consid. 
eration.’ Your correspondent was evidently unaware of the 
extremely happy sequel to the incident. The Prince haq 
particularly wanted to visit the school and the visit duly 
took place later. The Prince was than so captivated by what 
he saw and heard that the visit, which was timed to last g 
quarter of an hour, extended to a whole hour. He left the 
school in an atmosphere of memorable good will, and I think 
you would find that the visit was regarded in the Argentine as 
one of the most pleasant and successful items of the whole of 
the Prince of Wales’s stay. Everyone regrets the original 
misunderstanding, but such things are very easily forgiven 
by those who know the difliculties of arranging long pro- 
grammes at short notice.—I am, Sir, &e., 
J. 


EXTRACT FROM LETTER 

Tue INDIAN Cuurcu Measure: The Rev. Oswald Young. 
husband writes: “The Indian Church Measure will befor 
long come before the National Church Assembly. At th 
recent Church Congress the Bishop of Bombay sought to 
persuade people that those who did not agree with him in 
desiring the Measure wanted to have racial churches. An 
English official who has devoted much time to speaking on 
this subject in India, tells me that whilst there is a great deal 
of opposition to the Measure he only found one man at one 
meeting who desired racial churches. When the Measure 
comes before people in England they may do well to consider 
whether it might be best not to sanction a measure which is 
strongly opposed but to deal with the points which require 
attention in some other way.” 


The Rev. W. Brooke, East Farndon Rectory, Market 
Ifarboreugh, who receives the Spectator regularly from an 
unknown benefactor, asks if the anonymous donor would 
kindly make his name and address known to his grateful 
recipient. Each number is afterwards sent to a missionary 
in Central Africa, 


POETRY 


AUTUMN TWILIGHT 


Now Thou art lightening the hills around 

With clouds for lanterns, lighted from far away. 
Fair was the noon, yet dipping Thine earth in darkness, 
Thou makest fairer the twilight end of day, 


Where pear-trees grow as tall as poplars 

In this deep orchard under the hill, 

Children were calling to fruit-gathering women ; 
Now all is solitary and still. 


Thy sun is gone. Thy labours too are gone, 

Thy holy light dics down by slow degrees ; 

Thou hast attained Thy hope that blossomed in April, 
Thy fruit is gathered in sacks beneath the trees. 


Yet Thou art wakeiul ; [hear a late twitter and chirping 
Of robin and wren and cricket ; and one rook flics 

High up and straight onward with wings mightily iting, 
Where Thou pursuest Thy way alone in the skies. 
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To be published on Monday 





MASTERS OF 
MUSIC 


The first three volumes of this important new serics are now 
ready. Edited by SIR LANDON RONALD, Principal of 
the Guildhall School of Music, each contains a comprehen- 
sive biographical study of a master musician, with critical 
treatment of his works. 

Each, with a portrait, cr. 8vo. 7/6 net. 


RICHARD WAGNER 
3y WILLIAM WALLACE, 
8 
ROBERT SCHUMANN 
By HERBERT BEDFORD. 
& 
FRANCOIS LISZT 
By FREDERICK CORDER. 
Full prospe ee 





on appaicahion, 


C OF RELATIVITY 


By BERTRAN D RUSSELL, I.R.S. 4/6 net. 

“Tis brilliant book. He is as clear as any ¢xpositor could 
be. The theori of Rela tivity have never before been so 
interestingly and so simply expounded.” Sc tsman. By the 
same author, Zhe 4 B Cc ‘/ Alfons, third impression, 4/6 net. 


mel = 
TALKS WITH SHEPHERDS 
Ry W ALTE R JOHNSON. Illustrated. 5/- net. 
“Here are twelve encounters with eatends from every 
quarter of Eng dan id. One cannot be too grateful for them. 
Every essay is intensely human, every sketch delightfully 
real.”—S fectalor. 


CAPITALIST ENTERPRISE 
By MAURICE DOBB. 12/6 net. 

“A strong and stimulating book.”—-Nation. “A singularly 
brilliant and stimulating piece of economic an alysis.”- - 
Biriuingham Post. “This very interesting and very able 
book.’ , Daily ller ld, 


“ OPIUM ” 
By JOHN PALMER GAVIT. 12/6 net. 
The traffic in narcotic drugs is a danger and a threat to the 
whole civilised world. The author reveals the widespread 
menace in all its ramifications, in the hope that the world 
may take action before it is too late. 


THE MIND 
and its Place in Nature. 
By C. D. BROAD, Litt.D. 16/- net. 

“Quite the best book Dr. Broad has yet given us, and one 
of the most important contributions to philosophy made in 
recent times.”—Jimes Literary Supplement. By the same 
author, Scientific Thought, 16/- net. 


WORKERS’ EDUCATION 


in Eng og! cand the U.S.A. 


By MARGARET HODGEN. 12/6 net. 
“A masterly production. The writer is genuinely interested 
in the whole matter, and has read far and wide.”—Albert 


Mansbridge in Nation. 


By PROFESSOR W. T. WEBER. 3/6 net. 

“Deals effectively with many common errors in the use of 
English.”"-——fimes Educational Supplement. “This useful 
and amusing httle manual.”—Daily Herathd, 
send for Autuinn Announcements List. 
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REMINISCENCES OF TCHEKHOYV 
BY ACTORS OF THE MOSCOW ART THEATRE 
TRANSLATED BY S. S. KoTeiansky. 


ITnave written down these fragmentary recollections from 
the talks my colleagues and I had about the Moscow Art 
Theatre, its life, our dreams of its future, our memories of 
its past —memories in which the name of Anton Tehekhov 
gccupies a most prominent place. 

From lack of time I have not been able to do justice to 
my subject, to make it as full and systematic as I should 
have liked. Some of the recollections (written down by me 
at various moments and by snatches, but mainly consecutive 
in order of time) I have managed to connect into one whole, 
as, for instance, all that I have recorded from Mr. K. S 
Stanislavsky’s words. As regards the other records, I have 
put them down here just as I wrote them at the time. This 
also refers to a conversation I had with Anton Tehekhov’s 
brother. Ivan, which 1 wrote down later on from memory. 

Some of these records I am publishing now as material for 
fixing certain aspects of Anton Tehekhov’s attitude to 


the stage. L. A. SOULERZHITSKY 
(Shipovnik, Petersburg, 1914). 
a * » * 


From tut TALK or Ivan Tourkuoy. 

Anton was fond of the theatre from his early childhood 
The First performance he saw was the musical comedy 
Fair Helen. We two used to go to the theatre together, 
getting seats in the gallery. The seats in the gallery in the 
Taganrog theatre were not numbered ones, and Anton and 
I used to come a couple of hours before the performance 
so as to secure front seats. 

The stairs and corridors were vet dark, and we used to 
climb up and take our stand. The top flight was a narrow 
wooden staircase with a landing, from which a door opened 
m to the gallery. There, on the steps we used to sit, 
patiently waiting. until the door should open. Gradually 
the gallery public would collect. At last the lock of the 
door grated from inside. the door opened, and Anton and 
myself rushed wildly to occupy the front seats. With shouts 
and yells the impatient public rushed after us, and no sooner 
had we seized our seats than we found ourselves squeezed 
out and pushed mercilessly against the rail. 

There still remained ample time until the beginning of 
Exeept for the gallery, the whole theatre 
was empty and dark. Only one gas jet was alight, and it 
smelt awfully. The gallery benches had no backs, so that 
we, who stood close to the rail, served as a support to the 
spectators behind us, who would stretch their arms on our 
shoulders and use our backs as a rest. The spectators, to 
while sway the time, would nibble sunflower seeds. It used 
to be so crowded that during the whole evening we could 
not manage to take off our overcoats. Yet, despite the 
discomforts, we did not budge from our places all through 
the performance, for we knew that if we moved, they would 
at once be seized. Going to the theatre, we did not know 
what the play was about—-we did not know the difference 
between drama, opera and musical comedy—but we were 
equally interested in all of them. 


the performance. 





On occasions we were joined by one more passionate lover 
o° the theatre. our uncle Mitrofan Tchekhov. In Taganrog 
h> was nicknamed Pray-God for his religious observances, 
He kept Lent most strictly, and on the day of communion 
he had no food or drink at all, so that we had to support 
him on his way to church, for fear that he might fall into 
a faint. On Easter Day he used to call at the prison and at 
the lunatic asylum to take paschal cakes, eggs and food to 
the prisoners and lunatics, and to embrace everyone in the 
Orthodox fashion. And along with this religious devotion 
he was no less desperate a lover of the theatre than Anton 
or myself. As he was poor, he could only afford to go to 
tlie gallery. 

Every time we youngsters succeeded in saving up the 
necessary amount, the three of us would immediately start 
off for the theatre to enjoy ourselves, without ever troubling 
to enquire what the play was. Coming out of the theatre, 
on our way home, paying no heed to the weather, or to the 
unsafe roads, we walked the streets, animatedly discussing 
the performance we had just witnessed. 

Next day Anton would give an imitation of the actors in 
the play. If we went to a musical comedy, our brother 
Nicolay, who had an exceptionally fine ear, would play the 
music from memory, and Anton would imitate the actors. 
Our family used to enjoy it all and laugh heartily. 

When Anton was somewhat older we once happened to 
stop in Moscow, on our way home to Taganrog. We learnt 
that Lensky was to act that evening in Richard the Third. 
We rushed off to the theatre, but there were only front seats 
in the gallery left, no cheaper seats to be obtained. Anton 
showed no hesitation: we put together all we possessed, 
after a thorough emptying of our pockets, and the same 
evening we sat in grand fashion in the theatre. But neither 
Anton nor Ll had a penny in the world left, and next day 
was a day of cruel retribution. 

* * * * 

When Anton's play, The Bear, was first produced at Korsh’s 
Theatre in Moscow he did not say a word about it to any one 
of us at home. He was afraid that it might agitate us. 
But our father, by mere chance, happened to see a poster 
announcing * The Bear by A. P. Tchekhoyv,” and he went 
Solovzoy and Mile. Rybchinsky 
acted tn it. The success was tremendous ; there was no end 
to the applause. Anton himself was in raptures. On coming 
home, our father said to Anton: ‘** What a very fine thin 
you have done, Anton ; how very good the actors were!” 

* % * * 

Alexander III. often went to see The Proposal, and 

would sometimes go behind the scenes to have a talk with 


to the gallery to see it. 


4 
a 
° 


the actors, 

According to Svobodin, who acted in that play, the con- 
versation was usually like this : 

* T laughed very much to-night,” Alexander IIT. would say. 

* Tam very glad, Your Majesty,” Svobodin would answer. 

* Who's the author of that play ?”’ 

* Fehekhov, the author of Jvanov, Your Majesty.’ 

* Oh, Ivanov!” Alexander III. would say, “I see!” 

i * * * 

The Proposal was so much liked at Court that often Mme. 
Savina, Varlamovy and Svobodin were asked at act at Tsarskoye 
Selo. ‘ When I glance at the audience,’ Svobodin used to 
say, * I see only stars and ribbons and orders.” 

Xs a ~ a 


, 


From tue Tack ov V. I. KAacuALoy. 

Before the first performance of The Cherry Orchard took 
place it was decided to fete Anton Tchekhoy. Ile was against 
it ; and when he learnt that G. was to take part in the celebra- 
tion he said ;— 

* Look here, you must not arrange that affair. G. will 
make a speech in my honour, as Gayev does in the first act 
of The Cherry Orchard, when he addresses himself to the 
cupboard, .. .” 

And sure enough, when the celebrations began, G. came out 
on the platform and started : 

* Dear and deeply respected Anton Pavlovich!” .. . 

Tchekhoy gave a side glance in the direction of the artists, 
asmile flickering on his lips. 

ak % 


Techekhov once sat in my dressing-room in the theatre, 
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both went out. 

* He ought not to have done it,” Tehekhov said of Gorki. 
“He ought to be more patient. Miroliubov is all right, he 
is a fine fellow——only he’s the son of a priest . . . He loves 
church singing, the ringing of bells”... 

After some silence and a few coughs, looking up, he added : 
“He shouts at tram conductors”... 

%* * * * 

Once Tchekhov was handed a card from a medical colleague, 
desirous of meeting him. Tehekhov took the card, on which 
there were several telephone numbers. ‘ H-m...H-m... 
Why so many telephones. ... 1 can't see him... . Tell 
him I am not at home.” 

* * * * 

When Tchekhoy praised an actor he did it in a way which 
Was somewhat puzzling. 

Thus he praised me for my acting in The Three Sisters. 

“You act Tusenbach wonderfully, wonderfully . . .°’ he 
repeated the word with conviction. I felt terribly pleased. 
A few minutes later, he added with the same convincing tone : — 

“* Now N. acts in Gorki’s Bourghers very well.” 

But N. happened to act that part very badly. 
old for that youthful, lively réle, and he 
completely. 

So to this day I do not know whether Tehckhoy liked my 
acting of Tusenbach, or not. 

When I acted the part of Vershinin (in The Three Sisters. 
Tchekhoy said : 

** Good, very good. Only you salute not as a colonel does. 
You salute like a lieutenant. You ought to do it more gravely, 
with more confidence.” 

And that was all he said. 

* * * * 

I was rehearsing the part of Trigorin (in The Seal ul), 
Tchekhov asked me to come to him to have a talk. 

* You see,” he began, ** the fishing rods ought to be crooked, 
home-made. Trigorin makes them himself with his pen- 
knife. . . . The cigar he smokes is a good one. . . . Perhaps 
it is not an expensive one, but it must be in silver paper! . . 

Then he became silent, thought for a wléle and said : 

* But the chief thing is the fishing rods”... 

And he fell into a silence. I began asking him how to take 
this or that passage in the play. At last he said : 

*Hi-m... dont know; you should do it as it ought to 
be done.” 

I kept on asking him questions. 

** Now, vou know,” he said, seeing my persistence. ‘“* When 
Trigorin drinks vodka with Masha, I should do it like that ” 
... And he got up, pulled down his waistcoat and drew a 
deep breath. 

* Now, you know, T should do it just like that. When a 
man has been sitting for a long while, he always acts like 
that...” 

* But how should T act such a difficult part ? °° I went on. 

Then he seemed to have become somewhat irritated. 

* IT know no more; it is all said there,” he replied, 
he talked no more of the part the whole evening. 

* * * * 

Tchekhov often spoke about my health and advised me to 
give up smoking and to take cod-liver oil. He spoke of it 
quite often ; he particularly insisted on my giving up tobacco. 

I tried to take cod-liver oil, but could not stand the smell. 
So I said to Tchekhoy that I was not going on with the cod 
liver oil, but that I should certainly give up smoking. 

“That's good!” ; he felt quite cheered, ‘* That is fine!” 

And coming out of my dressing-room, he turned back and 
said: “It is a pity, you know, that you are going to give up 
smoking. I intended making you a present of a very nice 
cigarette holder.’ 

- Only once I saw him angry, even red with anger. It was 
when we played at the Hermitage. The performance over, a 
crowd of students gathered at the stage door, intending to 
give him an ovation, and this drove him into a fit of anger. 

* * * * 

[The Reminiscences of Tchekhow will be continued in the 
Literary Supplement of the Spectator. The next instalment 


Ile was too 
failed in it 


And 


will be published in the issue of November 7th.] 
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Wir its characteristic passion for exploring the mediocre, 
our generation neglects Johnson in favour of his satellite 
Boswell. I must confess that, in spite of my gratitude to 
the impulsive Scotsman, too much of his company stifles 
me, and I long to get back to the rough grandeur of the fumbling 
old giant who, with Milton, was one of the greatest heroes in 
English literature. 

I call them heroes because they were both burdened by an 
enormous sense of responsibility. Its overpowering weight 
van be estimated only when we consider the wide-ranging 
intellectual power, the deep religious vision, and the quick 
nervous sensibility which combined to provoke it. But of the 
two, Johnson had perhaps the deeper sensitiveness, and so his 
gravity was the more desperate. He had not in him the rebellion, 
the Protestant egotism, which made Milton so coldly self-reliant, 
and almost joyful, in his struggle with the grim reality which 
both he and Johnson found to be the essence of this mortal 
state ; a state which by its very intensity seems so often to be 
calm, vague and dreamlike. 

Johnson's contact with the truth, therefore, was always 
marked by subjection and awe. These two emotions. were, 
I think, the keynote of his being. His truculent behaviour 
towards his fellow-men, so far from being contradictory, was a 
For it is to be noted 
that he was always most vehement when confronted with 
ideas and conduct that showed in their promoters an indiffer- 
ence or bluntness towards the first principles of life as ordained 
by a terrible and mercilessly righteous God. Misplaced levity 
always provoked Jobnson to thunder, for he saw init symptoms 
of that Radicalism which he looked upon as a dangerous denial 
of the responsibility of the individual towards a society founded 
upon an ethic whose basis was self-subjection. 

There was never a more consistent upholder of authority 
than Johnson. But since that consistency was founded in the 
logic of an intellectual genius, it never betrayed him into 
making frivolous class distinctions, or into that insignificant 
snobbery which often marks the conservative temperament. 
Ilis belief in a class-graded society was not material and 
political ; it was reasoned, Platonic, and religious. 
impersonal, and having no sordid motive, it put no restrictions 
whatever on the development of his character. 

Since the chief feature of that character was a disquieting 
independence —so emphatie as to break through the conven- 
tions of good manners — there arose an apparent discord 
between the man’s principles and his conduct. Here was an 
orthodox Tory—think of his damnation of the Whigs 
in his letter to Chesterfield struck the first blow towards the 
destruction of that system of patronage by which the profession 
of letters had hitherto existed. But, in reality, there was no 
such discord. The accusation in the letter is not that of a man 
piqued by a disregard of his personal interests. Its strength 
lies deeper, for it burns with a sense of outrage against a 
nobleman betrayed by indolence into a neglect of his social 
responsibilities. Johnson's feeling for social order—a religious 
instinct, as we have disturbed. And 
Johnson that instinct was so deep, and so fully explored by 
his powerful mind, the letter has a nobility and strength which 
have given it immortality. 

I cite the letter here, however, because it is typical of all 
his heterodox conduct. Even in his minor and more judicrous 
rudenesses—the crushing of the tea-cup, for instance — one 
feels that they were the expression of his deep moral conscious- 
ness. His victims must also have realized that, for otherwise 
they would not have tolerated him—so many of them, and for 
so long. Charming Mrs. Thrale, already disenchanted with 
life by the sight of her silkworm of a husband, slowly eating 
himself to death, could at the same time stand the twenty 
years tyranny of our scrofulous old monster, and then produce 
her memoirs which breathe the spirit of reverence and hero- 
worship. There must have been some profound abstraction, 
some tremendous self-discipline in the man which far out- 
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weighed the hypochondria and the bestial table habits that 
made his outward person so repulsive. 

There was that profundity. Johnson ‘els, through Boswell, 
that he “ inherited a melancholy which amounted almost to 
madness.” But melancholy is the wrong word; for this 
sinister power, the mainspring of his life, was at the same time 
vitalizing and inspiring. If it maddened him, it did so by 
urging him on wiih such force that he outstripped the world 
and found himself isolated and terror-stricken by that loneliness, 
It gave speed and passion to his mind, so that he was a master 
of quick reasoning and pereeption. His extempore verses 
are amazing in their conciseness of idea and tightness of 
phrase. This “<l of mind, too, gave a sort of throb to 
his whole being, so that when he wrote or spoke, the rhythm 
of his periods had a grandeur of movement as of a bison 
moving steadily against the praivie’s obstacle ef space. It 
is our own loss that we do not read Johnson’s prose nowadays, 
for most of us have a false idea of its quality. We think of it 
as pompous and fall of obscuring Latinities. We have forgotten, 
however, how direct, sincere, and fundamentally unpretentious 
it is; how if swings on and on like a yeoman striding over 
his own country. What an example ef directness and real 
simplicity is the account of his Scottish tour. From the first 
page one feels whet Napoleon felt when he met Goethe: 
“ Here is a man.” 

Ife stood for the formal in art as in ethics and_ polities, 
because at every moment of his inward life he was aware of 
Chaos, the all-enveloping first nature of God. He felt that 
the one purpose of man’s existence was to surprise this Chaos 
into consciousness by the ever-active reason. Growth of 
intimacy with truth was for him to be attained only by tra- 
ditional methods. Even so minor a nonconformity as a 
break with the rules of prosody he looked upon as a dishonest 
short cut. Accordingly he condemned Milton's Lycidas. 

The awe and subjection at the roots of his being had often 
a paralysing effect on his intellectual strength ; but unfailingly 
they gave to his emotions a coherence and a depth that made 
him one of the most charitable of human beings, whose sense 
of the pathos of human life overflowed all distinctions of class 
and intelligence. We might speak of bim as the great 
Neighbour; for love and community with his fellows was the 
first necessity of his life. 

This, then, was the man who was the subject of the world’s 
most perfect biography. The book small civilization 
in itself, and the reader who has made himsclf familiar with 
it has lived intimately with the eighteenth century. It is 
strange that this book should have been written by the patent 
and ineorrigible Boswell, Who could) have known that 
within Chis vain and dissolute Scotsman lay such an intellectual 
steadfastness ? Apparentiv Johnson knew, for on first 
acquaintance he offered the young man his friendship. The 
virtues of the book are illusive ; but we have only to compare 
it, fo- instance, with Mes. Piozzi's memvir to sec the grandeur 
of its shape. There was such a painstaking and 
dexterous arrangement of material. And detail of 
that material is significant and responsible to the one great 
purpose of the book —the immortalizing of the man whom 
Boswell loved disinterestedly and in 2 spirit of pure devotion. 

This autumn gives the Johnsonians a rich harvest. The 
pick of it, however, is Mr. Ingpen’s edition, first: published 
lt is an example of perfect 
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editing. Lverything is so clearly arranged ; index, footnotes, 
and the happy wealth of illustrations, over which alone one 
could spend a week of winter evenings. With all his erudition, 
Mr. Ingpen has kept himself in the background, and Boswell 
has the ficld. This makes the book far more enjovable than 
the famous Birkbeck Hill edition, which one reads not so much 
because it is Boswell, but because the union of text and notes 
Mr. 
Ingpen has added a new and charming preface which shows 
the warmth of humanity behind his wide scholarship. 

The other 
also very enjovable thre 
Mr. Railton’s pen-drawings 


gives an exhaustive history of the eighteenth century. 


edition mentioned at the head of this review is 


and being in smaller volumes is 
ure very delieate. 
Ncistin 


and eating houses in 


more portable. 
Ife is a 


preface is 


naust of this wistful little art. Dobson's 
on the faverns 


life. § 


, 
t 
xi what remains of the 


realiv an 


CSsay 


which Joluiscn speat his Landon is full of interest, 
md prompts one to go exploring y 


’ 
Strand and £ lect strect haunts. Ricuanyp Cuurcn. 
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IMMORTALITY 


Life After Death in Oceania and the Malay 
By Rosalind Moss. (University Press. 14s.) 
The Belief in Personal Immortality. By E. S. P. 
(Grant Richards. 7s. 6d.) 
What Becomes of the Dead ? 


Co. 6s.) 


Archipelago, 
} Taynes, 


By J. P. Arendzen. 


(Sands and 


The Problem of the Future Life. By A. H. MacNeile. (hy fier 
and Sons. 3s. 6d.) 

Man’s Survival After Death. By c Li. Tweedale. (Grant 
Richards. 10s. 6d.) 

Ir might be healthily presumed that no one would write a 


book upon the life beyond death who had not a lively interest 
in such conceptions, and at least a strong tendency to belief 
or disbelief in their truth. Yet, by the first of these five 
books upon the after-life, such a presumption seems to be 
completely falsified. From Miss Rosalind Moss's scholarly 
study of the funeral rites and eschatology of the natives of 
Oceania and the Malay Archipelago it is impossible to con- 
jecture what are the author's own hopes and fears concerning 
the destiny of her race. The religions of these primitive 
peoples, their part in the highest emotions of the human 
race, are here collected and arranged exactly as if they were 
shells or postage stamps. Their relation to the spiritual or 
psychological evolution of mankind is studiously ignored. 
A wealth of primitive pictures of obscure underworlds, of 
heavens and hells with strange gods and demons, is revealed 
to us as if it had no possible connexion with any realities 
except those of natural environment, and of the fusion and 
migration of tribes. Thus Eschatology itself is made to 
become the humble servant of ethnology, or even geography ! 
And yet here are some myths which might warm the coldest 
scholarship into excitement. There is a two-headed dog 
guarding the entrance to the underworld, whom the traveller 
must placate with gifts, or beguile with funny stories. There 
is a snake who bridges the way from earth to heaven, who 
straightens his back for the good to go over upon it, and 
throws the wicked off its wriggling coils into an abyss. If 
Miss Moss remembered Cerberus of the Greeks and Kundalini 
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STORIES OF AN EXPERT 
By Dr. GEORGE C. WILLIAMSON 


Author of “CURIOUS SURVIVALS.” edium Octavo. 25s. net 














A delig shtful series of stories surrounding ‘the experiences of an expert in his quest Be: identification of works of art. The book 
is full of charming anecdotes of famous collectors, such as Mr. P ierpont a and Mr. Salting, while the author’s tales of indi 
yidual miniatures, jewels, pictures, the history of which he has tracked, ar: inating, and throw the reader at once into an atmosphere 
of history and romance. The author's work has brought him in contact with many gt persons, such as the late King Edward 


and Queen Alexandra 
The book has 33 pages of half-tone illustrations and various line drawings 


WITCHCRAFT AND THE BLACK ART MY PART OF THE COUNTRY 


By J. W. WICKWAR 8s. 6d. net | By A. BONNET LAIRD Illustrated. 5s. net 





. ‘ Broadcasted talks in book form Wh hi t f ti ? f 
‘An interesting volume dealing with the folklore and psychology of witches should like to know. Charming p e cas MRE Racine aah ee we 
Y n J “ 3 2 J nh xe ft ow. harming pictu > trom both came ‘ en 
and the practice of the Black Ari. The author has gathered into his pages a Truth: “1 doubt if even t ian 1 Se neat 
aot oenine satenial “ doubt if even the famous Green Label were ever stamped upon 
fund of ti g mi al. a more fascinating hook of its kind.” 
w Bulletin: * One of the most delightful books I have seen for a 


Scotsman: “ It is entertaining and in many ways instructive.” she 
lene time 


Yorkshire Observer: “ Much interesting and well-presented matter.” Sunday Times: harm {and ' % 
s. t Rraciously wrilteil, 


A VILLAGE IN eee 


By W. RILEY 
Ilustrated in colour and line drawing by Miss Elisabeth Brockbank, R.M.S. ae 


Charming pen-pictures of a Yorkshire village—the village of the Singing Waters in the Land of the Crags, whose song resounds in the 
car of the reader like a pleasing echo of the past. We are introduced to simple, kindly { ik the universal village wnt, Mary Carey, 
“Blackie” White, the chimney-sweep, Darius Altham, the herbalist, and to many other people, who are endeared to us betor » the 
pages are closed. “A Village in Craven” should have the latge measure oi pol be ag enjoved by “ Wi: idyridg e” for so lor 
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ACROSS UNKNOWN AUSTRALIA 


By MICHAEL TERRY, F.R.G.S., F.R.A.D, F.R.CL 


sing 8vo. Illustrated. 15s. net. 





\ thrilling account of exploration in the Northern Territory of Ausira Th 

claim to be an explorer, he neverthele ucceeded in being t first man to ¢ he | i Con 
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a motor-car. The result 1s a ve ritable ‘Odys sey of as nture, related in a lively, engag 
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AT HE HOUSE OF THE PRIEST By JOHN JAY yrecenc tagasie em 7s. Gd. net 
By Major-General Sir JOHN ADYE, K.C.M.G., Author of “ Who | Kirklan Gilmor: marries Helen, a b iventuress 
Kille od Lord Henry Rollestone?’ 7s. 6d. net Helen is found mur Whi i Helen A thr gy mystery st 
Hu Strange is found murdered in his studio. Who killed him? —And 
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priest of Felice? Datly Chronicle: ** A baffling mystery story, By W. awe Author of * Windyridge.” 7s. 6d. net 
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A powert ry of the Yorkshire moors and t mysteries o 
By SEFTON KYLE, Author of * The Man in the Shadow.” 
7s. 6d. net 


OUT OF THE DESERT Unjustly accused of murder, Joan Eildis flies to America, to reappear late 


By arse DARE, Author all ‘K lligrew. <b 7s. 6d. net as joan Ma eee id, determined to ay her guardian’s death, 


y of Ni na Crichton, a oiled, impulsive girl with a large income of 
h wn, the world bei ore her, and men yon r fe LOVE—AND CAROL 
THE MAN WHO KNEW By Mrs. PATRICK MACGILL, Author of “* Her Undying Past.” 


bass 6d. net 
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of the Hindus, those higher expressions of the same primordial 
ht to be 





fantasies of the human soul, she may have been ri 
silent, and conscientiously to keep within the limits of her 
task. For her work belongs to that faculty ef science whose 
ideal would be a correct card-index of the whole ef human 
affairs. If all eschatologies were to be written up in the 
same dispassionate spirit, the record of human beliefs in 
immortality would be complete—and it would also be com- 
pleicly dead. Unfortunately, being completely dead, it 
could not be really accurate. 

Rut this is not to dispraise Miss Moss's treatise, which 
happens to be far and away the most useful book of the 
live we are considering, Only, the fact that she can inform 
us of beliefs in the soul exactly as if they were fossils is 
related to the much sadder fact that the other four writers 
cannot convince us that there is any soul at all, although 
three of them believe in immortality, and the fourth has 
renounced the belief “ with pain.’ Our age and ceneration 
facts than it is weak 
in inner understanding— and it is knowledge of the inner life 
which is the basis of all eschatoleay. If Miss Moss (who 
will, IT am sure, forgive an applied generalization) were to 
meditate, at regular intervals for a vear, upon the reasons 
why she wrote so strangely impersonal a book upon such 
an absolutciy remarkable subject, she might, at the end 
of that time, know as much of the basis of eschatology as she 
now knows of its popular forms in Oceania. But our present 
age, which is so thorough and accurate in the study of 
external realities, is quite naively unscientific in experience 
of its inner Will. We really feel, in these days, as if the 
world within us were an unknowable chaos, and this is 
largely why we seck to force the outer world into the compass 


is not more strong in systematizing 


of a card-index. It is easy te see how such a frame of mind 
makes us poor in understanding of the life of the spirit. 
We sce it exemplified, almost to caricature, in such a book 
as that of Mr. BE. S. P. Hlavines, a well-read man with quite 
astufe pereeptions. Yet, in the preface to the second edition 
of his book. which is a polemic against all ideas of immortality, 
he can wrile :-— 

“In 1913... 7 believed in a collective wisdom of humanity and 
in a progressive discovery of truth. In 1925 [ have had enough 
of truth and prefer any illusion in so far it efficiently veils the 
eruder facts of hfe and human nature... 1 was convinced that 
the belief in personal immortality interfered with .. . progress, 
but now | no longer believe in progress.” 

I do not quote this to arraign the shocking irresponsibility 
of reprinting a polemic after such a cataclysmic change of 
view, but because it is truly representative. His first preface 
also told of the pain it cost him to relinquish all hope of 
personal immortality, and is of a piece with the purple 
patches of poctry scattered about the book. Mr. Haynes 
does not know it, but he is not a writer upon his subject 
at all. He is an actor, “swanking ” as a tragic sacrificer of 
heaven, nobly renouncing the next world for pure, dis- 
interested love of scientifie evidence. In the second edition 
he even renounces the hope of this world also. Quel geste ! 

This sort of thing is quite common. The Daily Express sym- 
posium on “* Religion” consisted chiefly of people writing under 
similar misconceptions of what they were doing. But such 
public manifestations would be impossible if this were an 
age in which men studied the inward workings of the Will 
with a tenth of the experimental care which we give to 
matters such as clectro-dynamics. 

Men have not always been so ignorant of themselves. 
The claborate systematics of the soul-life from the stand- 
point of immortality which remain enshrined in Catholic 
literature are expounded by Dr. Arendzen in his “ What 
Becomes of the Soul?” It is, however, unfortunately the 
ease that Catholics largely share with their age in the priva- 
tion of direct knowledge of what immortality means; and 
this book is written more for comfort than for instruction. 
The sentimentality of the picture upon the cover is also 
discernible in the spirit of the book. The great deductive 
philosophy of Catholic Christianity, however, is so deeply 


oa 
re 


informed with knowledge of things of which our age is par- 
ticularly 
when it is not very wisely communicated. But when 
Dr. Arendzen says, of the Buddhist doctrine of Nirvana, 
that it seems to be “ complete apathy,” “ paralysis of the 
brain--observable in our mental hospitals,’ we are faced 


worant, that it may often be wisely heard, even 





amare 
with a real weakness of the medern Catholic mind. A con 
ecption which has played such a part in the religious |ife 
of a continent greater and more religious than Europe is not 


up 
but 
modern Catholicism can only fight a much nearer ally— 
Buddhism—with such crude misrepresentation. Not that 

t 


its heritage of truth is any weaker, but they, its inheritors 
’ 


to be so dismissed. Tarlier Christianity could take 
Plato and Aristotle into the tide of its own ereat lif 


t 
would know if they could perceive the currents of Will from 
which these denials proceed. 

Dr. MacNeiie, author of The Problem of a Future Life. 
is a liberal theologian. We pass from the tenaciously. 
gripped faith of the Catholic to the “ problems” of the 
Protestant, 1 with the 


are at once less human and less divine in spirit—uas they 


To such thinkers, equally in quarrel 
* revelation ” of a former age and the materialist tendencies 
of the present, life as well as the after life is indeed a 
problem, and it is impossible not to feel for Dr. MacNeile as 
he concludes his study by declaring the problem to be 
insoluble, and by giving us three possible answers from 
which to take our choice! Is there indeed no man among 
all these individualist Christians who ean, for one glorious 
minute, make us to feel and perceive immortality like Plato ? 
No. alas, since men neelected the science of their own Will. 
there is no more perception of higher worlds, no man whose 
soul is so in harmony with its own inner source that we can 
see anything supernal through his clearness. 

But here in Mr. Tweedale’s book is the spiritualist: gospel— 
filled with signs and wonders.- A third edition, too, which glory 
no other of these works is likely to attain. This is the kind 
of immortality our present age can understand! Wnowing 
that this is now the very emotional religion of thousands, it 
is hard to speak the truth of such a work. But there is 
comfort in the fact, revealed by the slightest acquaintance 
with spiritualist literature, that no spiritualist could remain 
in that school of Christian heresy who had studied psycho- 
analysis for three months, or even three weeks. And the true 
psychoanalysis is a science, based upon the simple procedure 
of getting people to speak the truth. No religion can survive 
which is incompatible with the study of any true science, 
Puuiprs Maier, 


REVOLUTION AS A TRADE 


Russia. By N. Makeev and VY. O'Hara. (Benn. 15 t.) 


We have no hesitation in earnestly recommending the volume 
Russia, by Messrs. N. Makeev and V. O'Hara, to all who 
seriously wish to understand the Russian revolution. It is : 
imparti#! a book on an extremely complex subject as could 
possibly be written. It is only a pity that its pric 15s. 
makes it less accessible to the many readers who, we take it. 
are deeply interested in the Russian revolution and in its 
lessons. 

There are one or two points which should be made clear. 
Those journalists who from the beginning of the March Reve- 
lution were loading the newspapers with one-sided news, 
comments and interpretations of the Russian revolution— 
whether their sympathies were with the Revolution or against 
it does not matter—seem now to have had their day, and the 
large public remains still dazed by the various ** colourful” 
accounts of the Revolution and of its makers. Yet, one feels 
that readers no longer wish to hear those one-sided admirers 
or detractors. People want seriously to know what it was 
that made it possible for the smallest party in Russia, the Bol- 
sheviks, to assume power, to destroy their enemies, and to 
keep control in their own hands for years. 

It seems to us that the explanation of the success of the 
Bolsheviks does not lie in the personality of Lenin, or Trotsky. 
or the few other leaders of the Bolshevik party. Their initial 
success is to be explained by the fact—so very unfamiliar here 
-—-that the makers of the Bolshevik revolution were proles- 
sionals. Nearly all the leaders of the Bolshevik party were not 
only revolutionaries in their convictions and avowals; revo- 
lution was also their trade and their only occupation. Living 
mostly underground, or abroad, and carrying on their revolu- 
tionary propaganda in Russia, the leaders had no other 
interests. They set out to prepare cadres of revolutionaries 
amongst the town workers, peasants and amongst the 
intelligenzia, and to train them for the coming revolution 
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An _ iography by JouN Roruensteix, with an 
Introduction by Max BeERBouM, and 101 Collotypes 
of Portr -aits. Super Royal 4to. £6 6s. net. 


Limited to 500 copies. 





A SERIES OF 18th-CENTURY 
FRENCH ROMANCES 


Edited by Vyvyan Hotianp. Demy 8vo. 

£1 1s. net per volume. 
The first two volumes of the series, which will not 
exceed twelve volumes and will be limited to 1,000 
sets are now ready 


THE OPPORTUNITIES of a NIGHT 


By Crfépitton, with a Preface by ALpovs Huxtey, 
Translated by Ertc Sutton. 


THE FAIRY DOLL 


By J. G. pe Brerena, with a Preface by SHANE 


Lestiz. Translated by H. B. \ 

— d volume will be 

By Jaoves Rocnette pe LA Moruirre. Preface 

to be ed Translated by H. B. V. 
EVERYMAN anp Oruer Pays, with 
llustrations and Decorations in colour and 


black and white. 
AUSTEN. Uniform 
Royal 8vo. 


with “ Rogues in 


By Jorn 
15s. net. 


Porcelain.” 
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Words and Music. By Harotp Scorr, Demy 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. 
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By Tames Acate. Crown 8vo. 7s. 
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By W. A. Dariincton, Dramatic Critic to The 
Daily Telegraph. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


6d. net. 
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Edited by T. Earte WELBy. 
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PAINTING 


y E. Barnarp Lintort. 
net Profuselv illustrated. 
Universal Art Series. 


Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


Large Demy 8vo. 2ls. 
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By Sneima Kaye-Smitn. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
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and fer this purpose they were continuously studying the of quizzing the world by lyes most unaccountable and most 
methods and practice of revolution in all its aspects: they — disinterested fictions.” 
thus became experts in revelution-making. Tt may be worthy So far this is but the record of a crabbed friendship, peering 


of note that not only the leaders, but the wide masses of 
potential revolutionaries, were intimately conversent with 
everything concerning the French Revolution, the Revolution 
of 1848, the Commune, &c. They gave little thought to 
political principles ; there was no idealism amongst them. They 
made it their chief aim to learn how to snatch power when a 
crisis came, and turn the catastrophe to their own advantage, 

The the Revolution, was 
studied only in so far as it helped to confirm them in a mate- 
rialistic conception of history or of Marxism. But the methods 
and practices of revolution were studied with intense applica- 


super-structure, ideology of 


tion. It therefore becomes quite intelligible that a body of 
expert professional revolutionaries. appearing at a time 


when the country was overwhelmed with: disasters, could 
so easily get hold of the State machine and settle themselves 
at the head. Lenin, as an expert, blind and deaf to everything 
but the realization of Revolution, acted as he had taught 
himself to act, and found himself where circumstances and the 
undeviating will to power placed him. If it had not been 
Lenin some other of the professional revolutionaries would 
have taken his place, with only those slight differences which 
Messrs. Makeev and O'Hara dwell only 
slightly on this aspect of the Bolshevik ascendancy. Yet the 
subject is worth a detailed treatment : for in understanding 
the character of the professional revolutionary a great deal 
of the methods und practice of the Bolsheviks will be made 


perfectty plain. 


are due to character. 


THOMAS MANNING 


of Thomes Manning to Charles Lamb. 
Anderson, (Secker. Ss. Gd. net.) 


Edited 


To rest in the shadow of Charles Lamb's friendship is both 
* T believe I told you T have been to 
see Manning.” wrote Lamb to Charles Lloyd. ** He is a dainty 
chiel. A Man of great Power— an Far 
beyond Coleridge or any other man in power of impressing 

when he gets vou alone, he can act the wonders of Egypt. 
Only he is lazy, and does not always put forth all his strength ; 
if he did, I know no man of genius ai all comparable to him.” 
To Manning himself, in his very first letter in December, 
1799, Lamb “The century must commence 
auspiciously for me that brings with it Manning's friendship, 


glory and extinction. 


enchanter almost. 


said : needs 
as an earnest of its after gifts.” 

To Lamb of the bitter-sweet countenance, the Pagliaccio 
of English letters, friendship meant the interchange of non- 
sense and the ability to understand at first hearing (** a great 
desideratum in common minds). It was to Manning that 
he dared give full rein to his nonsensical imaginings, to Manning 
that he wrote of the degrees of nobility proceeding from 
Charles Lamb, Esq., to Emperor Lamb, and then Pope 
Innocent, * higher than which is nothing but the Lamb of 
God; to Manning he wrote his passionate and whimsical 
defence of London against the squalid seductions of Nature, 
and it was from Manning that he received the first notion of 
his Dissertation on Roast Pig. These friends wrote of little 
else but the trivialities that cement friendship. On Manning's 
first reply Lamb wrote, as if for posterity: ‘ First letter 
from Manning ~*—and preserved all that followed. They 
remind each other of happy moments, of each other's virtues, 
almost like lovers revelling in a new joy, but with never a 


moment's mawkishness or sentimentality. They promise 
each other feasts and carousals. Manning writes * the 
very thought of your coming makes my keg of Rum 


wabble about like a porpoise; and Lamb, hater of roast 
beef and fowls, offers banquets of tripe. calves’ kidneys and 
cow-heel, and, abhorring all liquor except port and sherry, 
tempts his friend with * Rum, Brandy, Gin, Aqua-vitae, 
Usquebagh, or Whiskey.” but, “ for the after-dinner Trick, 
8 bottles of genuine Port.’ All this is an atmosphere of 


practical joking and blunt Iving that sometimes needs to call 
a truce with * Mind, all that I tell vou in this letter is true.’ 
But the Romantics were all incorrigible jokers and liars, 
They lied with and without opium, with and without cause. 
Says Lamb, * As long as Lloyd or I have known Coleridge, 
so long we have known him in the daily and hourly habit 


through the blunted needs of expression, a tale of the tanoihl. 


things that merely accompany friendship but never 


con. 
stitute it. One reads these letters with puzzlement, Wher 
is the proof of that quality that was always exciting anq 


comforting Lamb ? 
apart from the ranks of good fellows ; and this perhaps 
because Manning was still a Cambridge mathematical don, 
author of an Introduciion io Arithmetic and Algebra, and had 
not yet crystallized his dreams of China ; because the kaleido- 
seope of Europe had not been twirled for him as afterwards 


There is hardly a word to set Manning 


he refused to twirl the whirligigs of prayer in Tibet. Paris 

“a desert: full of Knaves and whores like London”. 
ten thousand bootblacks ; the caravanserai of the Palais 
Royal (* Have you seen a man guillotined yet ? Is it as good 
as hanging? Are you and the First Consul thick ?”). 
Napoleon in his simple blue uniform * Oh, what a God- 
like face!“ : Switzerland “the views are far inferior, ] 


think, to those in the North of England ~ ; Toulouse, looking 
strikingly like St. John’s College, Cambridge ; 
from Napoleon, a vears leave in’ England 


and then a 
rare passport 


departure for China, and the growing of a beard. For an 
Englishman there is something in the growing of a beard like 


ehanging the whole course of one’s life. The growing of 


his beard meant the unfolding of the real Manning. hitherto 


unseen by us, but known well to Lamb, who could write, 
after parting : 

* We die many deaths before we die, and Tam almost sick when 
J think that such a hold as | had of you is gone. f have friends, but 
some of them are changed. Marriage, ov some circumstance, rises 
up to make them not the same. But T have felt sure of you. And 
that last token you gave me of expressing a wish to have my nat 
joined with yours, vou know not how it affected me: like a legacy. 
iL will nurse the remembrance of your shadiness and quict. which 


used to infuse something like itself into our nervous mii 


He went to Canton, then to Caleutta. and finally in Septem- 
Isil, for Tibet. 
once, a statement in 
the misery of jog-trot through starved villages, the 
misery of 
kept for himself the only comforts of the voyage. 


ber, started His journal has becn printed 
but 


grey ; 


monochrome, in every tone of 
companionship with a Chinese interpreter whi 
who sulked 
in and out of scuson, who refused to interpret, who hated to 
hear anything twice :—- 


“The snow! Where am 1? How ean | be come le Not a 
soul to speak to. Ll wept almost through excess of sensation, not 
from grief. A spaniel would be better company than my Chines: 
servant.” 

Hie saw the palace of the Grand Lama “ reduced to the 
rock appearance of castles and turrets in’) pastry work.’ 
He saw the Grand Lama himself, a child of seven, gave him 


a piece of broadcloth, two brass candlesticks, twenty silve, 
dollars, some Smith’s Lavender Water and a packet of tea, 
and noted in his diary : 


“Ist Dec., Lith of Tenth moon. This day T saluted the Grand 
Lama! Beautiful youth. Face poetically affecting ; could have 
wept. Very happy to lave seen him and his blessed smile. Hope 


often to see him again, 
He doctored mandarins, priests and commoners ; the Emperor 
sent for his head : 

* T never could, even in idea, make up my mind to submnut to an 
execution with firmness and mantliness.”’ 

He came back to India, and the diary ends. 

There is much here to remind us of Doughty in Arabia; 
the hold of the doctor over primitive peoples, the steady 
relentless progress among enemies, solitude among people 
and a sense of the earth that seems to hack out a prose with 
none of the gauds of the study, a The 
account of his journey is feverish in its starkness, but the 
end of his life is almost pure fantastic hallucination, in which 
nothing is seen clearly but his beard. It was seen in Calcutta 


prose tn vacuo. 


and pierced his disguise as a Tartar nobleman; it was 
admired by a Chinese general on the way to Lhassa; it was 


smiled at by the baby Dalai Lama ; in Pekin it was insulted 
by our own Ambassador. In China he kept his whimsical 
bantering mood, was seen one day by the banks of a rivet 
howling like a dog and swearing in Chinese till the Mandarins, 
for their own safety, rowed him to the other side, which 
was no less than he wanted. He was shipwrecked on his 
way home, called at St. Helena and talked mathematics 
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with Napoleon. His last days were spent secing Lamb 
editing Reports on the Poor-Law and on the Consumption 
of Tea in Tibet and Tartary, quizzing maiden ladies with 
his gift of the tongues, of which it is said he commanded 
fifteen, translating madly from the Latin to the envy of 
every conceivable schoolboy — 

I must try to mend a man’s waistcoat. 

Imus tritu menda mansu-scat. 
anc. ot it smell too much of the shop, saying nothing of the 
first Englishman to see Lhassa. Fantastic legends came from 
his cottage where there was no furniture, no carpets, no 
wallpapers, and (thank God) no insects, where, surrounded 
by his Chinese books—some given him wrapped in yellow 
silk by the Grand Lama himself—by his own manuscripts 
in the Chinese tongue, we catch a last glimpse of his beard, 
snowy white and descending to his waist, before, in anger 
at the mocking world, he tore it out by the roots with his 
one unparalysed hand. 

There are no mysteries in Tibet save those that are taken 
there, and perhaps the greatest was the soul of Thomas 
Manning. His book, hieroglyphic as it is, should be placed 
near Doughty’s Arabia, so that from the shelves at night 
these two great bearded travellers may step forth and talk 
of the solitudes and derangements of the soul, and this 
would be no greater a marvel than the wonderment and con- 
tentment of the great friendship of Thomas Manning and 
Charles Lamb. J. Isaacs. 


THOUGHTS ON SOLITUDE 

The Lise of Solitude. By Petrarch. (Oxford University Press. 15s.) 
A Story Teller’s Story. By Sherwood Anderson. (Cape. 
7s. Gd.) 
The Ascetic Works of St. Basil. By W. K. L. Clarke. (S.P.C.K,. 

]2s. Gd ) 
Tur instinct of solitude among men appears to be ineredibly 
ancient, but the motives that may drive men into the physical 
or metaphorical wilderness may vary. India is preeminent 
in demanding a remote seclusion amid the immensities of 
Nature for the initiation into the Divine Secret, andthe West 
has tended — probably unjustly to see something inhuman in 
the terrifving isolation of the fakir. But the relative values of 
solitude and society are hard to disentangle, and we see perhaps 
the antithesis at its harshest when we compare some hermit 
rigid in a cave on Himalaya and the multifluous swarming 
crowd entering the sacred water at Benares. Yet many of the 
holy hermits of India are casy of access and will hold converse 
with and give advice to their fellow-men. 

This Oriental instinct for solitude in an extreme form pro- 
duced in Christian ages the extraordinary figures of the Pillar 
Saints, always ligures of fun in utilitarian eyes, and it covered 
the Thebaid with that marvellous population of hermits from 
which Christian monasticism most properly derives. But even 
in this most extraordinary episode we can detect the 
* realistic * note of the new religion. The primary aim of the 
Kgyptian anchorites was to save their souls by the practice 
of the Evangelical counsels of perfection, and it seemed very 
clear to them that immersion in the immense conflux of races 
at Alexandria, in that city of an elaborate and involved 
civilization, of Juxury, learning and vice, was not the best way 
of attaining thet end. Ilence, like Lot, they turned their 
backs on the cities and in caves and undercliffs led in solitude 
that mysterious and to us terrible existence which Flaubert has 
presented in the pages. fantastic and yet strangely true to the 
spirit of the time, of his great Tentation. 

But even this flight into the wilderness, this massive protest 
of the individual soul against being swamped by a corrupt 
civilization, was not, at least in its original form, to last. The 
human instinct for a like-minded society, one of the true keys 
of this exodus, began to assert itself, and after vindicating the 
principle of spiritual integrity, as it were, the hermits began 
to gather, first into little lauras and then into large monasteries, 
whence in course of time by devious paths the Rule of Saint 
Basil for the East and later of Saint Benedict for the West 
were derived. ‘The perfume of this old Egyptian monasticism 
at its best is imperishably enshrined in the book called The 
Paraise of the Fathers. 

We have, then, in this tremendous episode the seeking for 
solitude because of an uncongenial environment and the im- 
possibility of self-perfection except in loneliness, Solitude is 
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thus not merely an escape or a luxury, but it is a means to an 
end, the end being purification and spiritual progress in the 
first place, and in the second the creation of a new ang 
purified society. There is a modern sculptor of some eminence 
who takes the same view of mechanical labour and an indus. 
trialized society as Saint Anthony and Saint Paul did of the 
rich civilization of the Nile delta. In pursuit of spiritual ang 
artistic freedom this artist established a community of hand. 
workers in Sussex, and afterwards retired into Wales, finding 
his former settlement too near * standardized ” civilization ; 
and the gifted American, Sherwood Anderson, has revealed in 
a recent book the exasperation of an individualist of genius 
with a society whose ideas and whose goods are all equally 
“ready made.” 

The social implications of solitude were still further empha. 
sized in the Middle Ages, when the anchorites in their cells 
by the parish churches were consulted by the people on 
spiritual matters and even the austere and majestic Carthusian 
order, built up as it was on the isolation of the individual for 
prayer and contemplation, insisted, and still insists, on the 
gathering together of its members for communal worship at 
stated times. Speaking broadly, the Middle Ages introduced 
the idea of the attractiveness of solitude: the world, now 
become a tumultuous Christendom, seemed Jess wicked than 
it had done to the Egyptian solitaries and the first Benedictines, 
but it was certainly no less distracting. In the cloisters. alone 
with the King of Heaven and Ilis Court, the mediacyal soli- 
taries savoured the sweetness of contemplation and pursued 
courses of praver and learning. emerging at intervals into the 
communal life of the Abbey. This life of the contemplatives 
was as essential to the mediaeval Church as the work of the 
great preachers and the great adminisirators ; they held up 
their arms like Moses on the Mount while the battle raged 
below. On one oceasion the times called a solitary to the 
Supreme Pontiticate and to the resignation of that honour ; 
and the Church has praised that Celestine whom Dante with 
some arrogance damned for the Great Refusal.” The inward 
sweetness of this dedicated loneliness of the mediaeval contem- 
platives. serenely flowing on behind all those wars and scandals, 
controversies and plagues, is to be found in that * O beata 
soliiudo ! O sola beatitudo !~ of Saint Peter Damian. 


The humanism of the Renaissance introduces a spirit of pure 
acstheticism into the ideal of solitude, and we find Petrarch 
at Vaucluse writing his Life of Solilude amid conditions of re- 
freshing simplicity and retirement. But the great artist is 
very comfortable in his * ecll,” and though he quotes the august 
examples of many famous and holy persons who practised the 
sublime art of solitude, the true key to the book is the growth 
of the modern * romantic” idea of self-expression. Again, 
Aeneas Sylvius in the train of Cardinal Albergata comes to 
Ripaille and sees there the elaborate hermitage of Amadeus of 
Savoy, who afterwards became the Anti-pope of the Council of 
Basel, and he criticizes sharply the somewhat luxurious life of 
the hermit Duke and his six companions. 

There is always something faintly ridiculous about the 
luxurious or fantastic withdrawal of those who are merely too 
cowardly or too selfish to face life with its multifarious con- 
tacts. The remote hedonism of a Des Esscintes amuses us, 
and even the many-sided egotistic culture of an aristocrat like 
Horace Walpole in his Gothic Strawberry Hill has its absurd side. 
And yet the necessary isolation and apparent laziness of the 
artist for creative purposes is often mistaken for this form of 
selfish retirement by unobservant people. © Wagner himself 
loved luxurious surroundings and would wear rich and unusual 
clothes in his own home. We remember the lake-paradise at 
Tricbschen and the red flamingo-feathers, without which he 
could not compose the music for Parsifal. These things are 
tested by their fruits, and who shall say that all this supreme 
music was not worth the gorgeous trifles that pleased the 
master ? Yet, speaking broadly, it remains that the true 
solitary, whether artist or saint, is an austere and even some- 
what tragic figure, while the mere acsthete scems to want the 
crown without the cross. The true explanation of the call to 
solitude is, I am convineed, the profound desire for * value,” 
to use a much abused word. This applies equally to the 
creative genius whose main achievements are wrought alone 
and to the creative spiritual leader whose work is the personal 
influencing and transforming of vast multitudes of men. 
St.Francis of Assisi ieaves his ceaseless evangelism for solitary 
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CASSELL’S AUTUMN _ BOOKS 


The Romance of Soldiering 
and Sport Gen. Sir JAMES WILLCOCKS, G.C.B. 


“One of the most fascinating books on army life ever written, not 
only to the soldier but to all interested in adventure, in sport, and 
in human nature.” —Western Mail. 


‘A Trainer to Two Kings 
RICHARD MARSH, M.V.O. 


“The most notable book on the Turf that has been issued for some 
years. A welcome addition to the Sportsman's library.” Daily 
Graphic. With Foreword by the Rt. Hon. The Earl of Durham, 
K.G. 20 half-tone plates. 25s. net. 


e . 

Musicians and Mummers 
HERMAN KLEIN 

“It is impossible for a lover of music to reed these interesting 

reminiscences without envying Mr. Klein his magnificent oppor- 

tunities of hearing great musicians and his accurate memory of their 

performances. . . . A valuable contribution to musical 

history.” The Times. With 12 half-tone plates. 21s. net. 


\e re . ‘ 
Fifty Thousand Miles of Sun 

R. SCOTLAND LIDDELL 

“A travel book . . . with exceeding liveliness and charm. There 

is not a page in the book that is dull.”"—-Livergool Courier. “ Enter- 
taining, informative and highly appreciative. "—Brilish Weekly. 

With 8 half-tone plates. 10s. 6d. net. 


Life After Death According to Christianity 


and Spiritualism 

Edited by Sin JAMES MARCHANT 
A symposium of thought on this greatly discussed subject by the 
following eminent people: Bishop Welldon, D.D.; Sir Oliver 
Lodge; Rev. F. W. Norwood, D.D.; Principal H. Wheeler 
Robinson, M.A.; Rev. G. Vale Owen; Rev. C. Drayton Thomas; 
Robert Blatchford; Rev. F. C. Spurr. With an Introduction by 
the Bishop of London. Os. net. 


Cadet to Commodore 
ALBERT B. ARMITAGE, Capt. R.D., R.N.R. 


“Captain Armitage’s reminiscences have a jolly, breezy air about 
them. ‘The interest does not falter, and the end comes too soon. "— 
Daily Telegraph. With Foreword by the Rt. Hon. Viscount 
Inchcape, G.C.S.1. With half-tone frontispiece. 10s. 6d. net. 


’ _ e 
From Red Sea to Blue Nile 
ROSITA FORBES 
“Her adventures, which occupied three months, were as amazing 
as they were exciting, and make a glorious narrative. . Mrs. 
Rosita Forbes has a happy knack of conveying a good deal of sound 
information in the lightest possible vein.”—Daily Craphic. 
61 Illustrations and a Map, 25s. net. 


. . ‘ o * 
British Government in India 
The Story of the Viceroys and Goverament Houses 

MARQUIS CURZON OF KEDLESTON, K.G. 
Two volumes, demy 4to, with 85 Illustrations. Cloth, the set £3 3s. 
net. Edition-de-Luxe, Royal 4to, limited to 50 sets, with 13 
additional Illustrations, the set £7 7s. net. 





New 7/6 Novels. 
Black Harvest 


Daphne Bruno 





1. A. R. WYLIE 
ERNEST RAYMOND 
Challenge JOAN SUTHERLAND 
Yellow Shadows 
Great Security 
The Glory of Lois 
Yellow Stockings 


Sorrell and Son 
13th Thousand. 


Cassells, Publishers, Londen, E.C. 4. 


SAX ROHMER 

*“ BARTIMEUS” 

FRANK H. SHAW 

D. WILSON MacARTHUR 
WARWICK DEEPING 
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Jonathan Cape, 30 Bedford Square 
a 
J. ST. LOE STRACHEY 
The Madonna of the 
Barricades 
by the editor of The Spectator. 
* Mr. Strachey’s first novel has not 
disappointed the very high hopes 


we naturally had of it.’—Odsercer. 
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The London Perambulator 
JAMES BONE & MUIRHEAD BONE 


‘A book with many a touch of incidental greatness and 
the best picture of the city we have looked at for many 
a long day. Morning P 


Muirhead Bone reproduced in collotype. S2s. 6d. M 4 
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The Life of W. T. Stead 


FREDERIC WHYTE 


A full and frank bi graphy of one of the most remarkable 

men ever seen In Fleet Street. The range of his friend- 

ships and the success of | his exp! 
astonishing, H ¢ 








H. G. WELLS 


Christina Alberta’s @ By 
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Father on 
©The best living writer \ ia 


tive fiction in England... At first 
reading, the book is utterly beyond 
criticism.” Spectator. 75. 6d. net. 


Later Days 
W. H. DAVIES 
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still as popular as ever. 


The Diary of Princess Lieven 


HAROLD ‘TEMPERLEY 


Madam Lieven was the friend of Metternich, Palmerston, 

Wellington, Guizot, and in t all the great figures in 

European politics in the carly nineteenth ntur 
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prayer and receives the Stigmata on lonely Alvernia: St. Paul, 
between the coming of the Great Light on the road to Damascus 
and his mission to the Gentiles, retires into Arabia. Our Lord 
Himself goes into the mountains to pray when too much beset 
by the importunity of the crowds. Personality is apt to be 
wasted and frittered away in an excess of contacts and interests, 
and the soul desires, if only fer a time, to possess its castle in 
silence, to contemplate its own First Cause and its Final End, 
to see itself and its relation to God in a pure and calm light, 
undisturbed by the distracting appeals and seductive vagaries 
of the “ creatures.” Every soul's secret is ultimately its own, 
and there is a sense in which the * Alone to the Alone” of 
Plotinus has an absolute truth. The finger of the God Harpo- 
crates on his lips is an emblem of this ultimate self-knowledge ; 
the Psyche who is invisible amid the glare of the market-place 
becomes clear to see ** under the rose * of abstraction, solitude 
and silence. Further, the very Majesty of Heaven itself 
demands at times this separation in its service: it will only 
speak its solemn admonitions and whisper its consoling can- 
ticles when the world with all its vain shows is firmly shut out 
and the door well-barred against its impertinent intrusion. 

These things are part of-philosophical and religious truth, 
but they are not the whole truth of the matter. For solitude 
is a mystery and a Janus, turning one face to Heaven and the 
other on the world. The purpose rather, the result—of 
properly understood solitude, though it may have, as it seems, 
an almost absolute beauty and finality in itself, is the creation 
of finer * values; it is a social fact, the creation of almost 
infinite reserves of spiritual power, the nexus whence fresh 
creative energies once stored up are let loose upon a thirsty 
world. Whether it be the nun praving for sinners and learning 
by contemplation to pray better, or the artist claborating in 
loncliness 2 deeper mystery of beauty, a fresh triumph, a new 
miracle of inspiration wedded to technique, or the genius and 
sage tortured and exasperated by the imperfections of the race, 
concentration of energies and the creation of reserves of power 
are the aims of the true solitary, and this concentration and 
creation are the means by which new helps and higher values 
“an be realized for society as a whole. The great individual 
genius. of whatever kind, wrestles with human Destiny in 
darkness and solitude as Jacob wrestled with the Angel. Many 
an artist and thinker has been through that Dark Night of the 
Seul spoken of by Saint John of the Cross and the Christian 
mystics, and these lonely agonies of creation are not confined 
to the anchorites’ cells. We think of Nietzsche, half eagle and 
half Prometheus, broken-hearted yet triumphant at Sils Maria. 
among the mountains thousands of feet “above men and 
time ~~; of the solemn speculations of Pascal: of Carlyle 
grinding away at his Frederick amid physical misery and de- 
pression ; of the starry sorrows of Leopardi. These isolated 
themselves seeking higher ** values ~ for the race, and what- 
ever weaknesses and faults were theirs, their sacrifices were 
assuredly not in vain. 


or, 


Again, out of this bare solitude 
sees the underlying unity of life and is capable of detecting 
the hidden God in unlikely coverings. the Spark lurking in 
every soul of man. A certain simplicity may be generated in 
which many distinctions are seen to be unimportant when 
compared with the supreme distinction between the Divine 
Unity and its creatures. 


may be born a vision which 


The Western mind has always seen religion as largely a 
social fact, and has condemned the Manichean arrogance or 
aesthetic insolence of those who in an essential sense * 
their neighbour: on the other hand, it has seen the dreadful 
dangers of the mere mob, of a multitude that has not sense 
of values. And solitude is the hard school! in which this latter 
evil is faced and overcome in the single mind, and if property 
practised it is the best preventive also against the easy scorn 
of other people or races which is the negation of the Christian 
spirit. Nor does it matter if this solitude be actual physical 
Joneliness or a definite and resolute detachment of spirit even 
ina crowd. Both will avail to exorcise the demons of * shout- 
ing with the crowd ~ and of * despising the crowd.” For in 
solitude one should learn to see the absolute unimportance of 
one’s self and one’s prejudices in the light of the Infinite Unity, 
and one should learn the art of sympathy, if possible, even 
with those whom one believes to be mistaken or even mad. 
#or the Gospels make it impossible to separate the Love of 
God and the love of the neighbour, and we are further told 


* despise” 


that a service done to one of Christ's little ones or His poor js 
done to Christ Himself. Hence solitude is both an absolute 
thing and a relative one; absolute because the relation 
between God and the individual soul is a final and unique 
relationship, and relative because God is present also in His 
creatures and especially in the human race, who are His 
brothers through the Incarnation and His children by adop- 
tion. There is a mediaeval story about a monk who had a 
vision of Christ and was called away to attend to some poor 
person and went ; and on his return found that the vision was 
still there ; and Christ said to him: ‘ If you had not gone, 
I should not have remained.” In that mystical paradox, 
which reconciles the Majesty of Heaven and the needs of 
man, we have the ideal of Christian solitude—the absolute 
relationship of the soul to God, its relative and dependent 
obligation to benefit in some way or other by its vision seen in 
solitude the tragic, humorous, afflicted and irresistible human 
race, with its self-inflicted wounds, its unbounded capacity for 
self-sacrifice and its unmerited yet appropriate glories, 

In thinking of solitude one approaches an infinite sea of 
thought, for it concerns inevitably no less than human origins 
and human destiny. I offer a few pebbles washed by the 
immense wave of that beneficent tide. 


ANTHOLOGY 


From Ennius to Hadrian. By 
6d.) 


A LATIN 
A Book of Latin Poetry: 
Kk. V. Rieu. (Methuen. 3s. 
A Book of 120 pp., including commentary, which is to give a 
bird's-eye view of Latin poetry of the classical period, would 
seem, at first blush, to be a sheer impossibility. Tf so, Mr. 
Ricu has achieved the impossible. But he has done so by a 
strict limitation of his field: he renounces the attempt to 
illustrate dramatic or satirical poetry, and aims rather at 
sowing how the several poets with whom he is concerned 
treated certain specified themes than at giving us ** A ‘Thousand 
Gems of Latin Poetry.” It is true that the excluded varieties 
will creep in, the former disguised as lyric in extracts from 
Seneca’s choruses, and the latter as descriptive poetry in part 
of the Canidia episode from Hiorace’s Satires. The limit of 
date has obviously been stretched for the sake of 
vagula blandula :—- 


inemula 


** Dear soul of mine, glad, gentle. curious, free, 

Friend of this mortal frame, and bosom-guest, 

What of the land thou presently shalt see, 

Where thou must roam, pale, naked and oppressed, 

And all thy laughter unremembered be 7” 
But, in the main, it must be this selection 
attains a remarkable unity. A few examples will illustrate 
Mr. Rieu’s method. Lesbia’s sparrow finds its pendant in the 
well-known inscription on the tomb of a favourite lap-dog, 
and a more remote parallel is provided in Statius’s epitaph on 
a parrot. The handling of narrative by Ennius, Virgil. Ovid, 
Luean and Statius can be compared and contrasted. The 
Stoic Manilius is set off against the Mpicurean Lucretius ; both 
treat of man’s place in the world, and the later poet stands 
comparison with the earlier much better than their respective 
reputations would suggest. The emotions of Catullus returning 
to Sirmio may be compared with those of Martial looking 
forward to comfortable rustication in his native Spain. ‘The 
notes abound in cross-references from one piece to another, 
which enable the reader to turn readily from the imitation to 
the model, or from one of two contrasting treatments of tlh 
same subject to its antithesis. It is surprising how many 
famous passages are included. The most conspicuous omission 
is that of the lament for Marcellus in Aeneid VI. Tt could, 
be wished that Mr. Rieu had given a few mor 
specimens of the worst poets. Silius Italicus is represented 
but where is Cicero ? 

The notes are admirably adapted to the needs of those whose 
schooldays are over. The compiler fends off his reader from 
tempting mistranslations, but never “ encumbers him with 
help.” It is thus all the more astonishing that a book which 
speaks so highly for Mr. Ricu’s scholarship and taste should be 
disfigured by the appreciations of the Latin poets which are 
interspersed among the notes. The intimate acquaintance 


conceded thai 


however, 


which he shows with what is best in Latin verse, and why it 
is best, has somehow failed to purge his owa style. 
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have ae Idom folk wed! 


Alas for Abélard, alas for Heloise, 














sO a O “a " ik MOM ENT but this philosopher commanded an amorous rhythm. And 
A B OK I rt 44 a hen comes the tremendous injunction: ‘* Write to me, 
if you will not visit me. I became a nun because I loved 


BA) AL 


The Letters of Abélard and Héloise. Translated by C. K. Scott 
Moncrieff, with a letter by Moore. (Guy 
Chapman. Limited Edit Two Guineas.) 


MORT LOVERS you. 


God will not reward me, for I did this for love of you, 
Him.” thee, 


and my 


not of what thou owest 
long letter with 
a brief ending I conclude. Farewell, my all.” 
7 My all”! You have only to contrast 
letters to undersiand the whole tragedy. 
“To her father, to 
his handmaid, my daughter 
Abéiard, Heloise.” And again she 


“ Consider, I beseech 


me, pay heed to what [ demand ; 


pretatory Ceorge 
ton. 
addresses 

Heéloise 
my 
his spouse, my sister ; 
“To her all, 


, er , the 
WuetTierR and how far these letters are authentie is probably of these 
impossible to decide. We cannot trace a manuscript earlier writes : 

’ : brother : 
Mr. Moncricff does not say from what text he made his transla- 4, 


master, my her husband, 


than the fourteenth century, and this has now disappeared. 


writes : 














i Was it from the seventeenth-cc irv edition? Nor . . . ‘ : : s : 

tion. er i t ; t eve ntecenth-« seg ition after Christ, his all in Christ. And Abélard replies to his 
; » hazard ¢ POT Hon concerni : rruptions ¢ eT: ry bg i is 

does le izard a strong opinion concerning the corruptions 0 wife « Deusent, slater. Sila tenis Than: dante: ‘tem: dhaeneien,. 


whatever text he followed, although the repetition in the last 
letter of several pages from a former must suggest to mosf 
eritics, not that Abélard was bored by Heloise—for even a 
bored man does not reply with a transcript of his correspon- 
dent’s phrases—but that an unscrupulous editor, at a time 
when few editors were scrupulous, indiiferently assigned some 
In fact, the 
letters seem still to require the serutiny of a scholar. 
Meanwhile their authenticity may be defended, and has 
been defended, on the grounds that (a) no forger would be 
intelligent enough to forge such excellent stuff, and (b) that no 
forger would be stupid enough to make such obvious blunders. 
Also, their authenticity may be attacked on the grounds that 
(a) a forger may be as imaginative as an honest man, and (b) 
that Abélard and Heloise, if they did write those letters, were 
unlike any other sincere lovers known to history in that they 
consistently address the audience and not each other. But 
then, Abélard and Heloise, in fate and temper, were unique. 
So, there is no settling the question. The best thing is to do 
as Mr. George Moore does, and to accept as authentic the parts 
you like and to discredit as interpolations the tedious, com- 
here 


Joose material to either of the famous writers. 


e 





monplace or melodramatic passages. The course sug- 
gested is the more admissable because Abélard, the distin- 
guished theologian, and Heloise, the execllent recluse, have 
these several centuries been merged in a romance. The real 
King Macbeth, defeated by the Earl of Northumbria at the 
battle of Lumphanan, is remembered by historians as a savage 
chief of some eflicieney, as Mangwa of Uganda is remembered. 
The Shakespearian Macbeth is infinitely more interesting. So 
may it be with Abélard and H¢loise. 

Mr. Moncericff calls Abélard a prig, on whom the passionate 
and Joyal Héloise was wasted. Mr. George Moore rebukes him. 
ba Wi owe 
you and in me when we are truly ourselves ; and my thoughts, 
passing from Abélard to his first English translator, ask why 


you write so lightly about one who is still ourselves, and why 


our Protestant consciences to Ab¢lard; he is in 


in your lightness you ever cast any opprobrious epithet that 
your pen suggests, and most of all why you write that his whole 
affection for Héloise deserves no poiiter name than Just.” It 
is not even necessary to invoke Abélard as a Protestant pioneer, 
though his radical inquiries and dislike of ecclesiastical disci- 
pline entitled him to be so called. An ageing philosopher, 
enjoying an unequalled reputation for exegesis, is shamed, 
mutilated, unmanned because of his guilty affection for one of 
his female students. He might be forgiven if he had fallen 
into violent hatred of the accomplice of his sin, but he never 
did hate her. He was glad that she had been the oceasion of 
removing one temptation from him. You may call him a 
prig. Ile was no more than tactless. He did believe that his 
intellectual labours were more important than the physica! 
companionship of Héloise, and he hoped that Héloise would 
understand and would accept the position of Abbess as he 
accepted that of Abbot. 

Nevertheless, Heéloise’s first letter 
strong. Its author—its supposed 
love for her master-lover, her monk-husband, that she will 


and 
abounds in 


is both beautiful 


author——so 


accept anything from him, so long as she has something to 
accept; will have relations of any kind, so long as there are 


to be relations. ‘For who among kings or philesophers 
could equal thee in fame ? What kingdom or city or village 
did not yearn to see thee? ... There were two things, 


I confess, in thee especially, wherewith thou couldst at once 
captivate the heart of any woman ; namely, the arts of making 
songs and of singing them, which we know that other philo- 


sophers have seldom followed.’ Whicb other philosophers 





He de-personalizes their relations. Finally, if the last letter 
is his, indeed (I can no more believe it Abélard’s than Abra- 
ham’s), he reduces their correspondence to a discussion of 
conventual discipline, in which particular attention is paid 
to body-clothes and the use of wine. A pedant and a prig, 


you suggest ? A saint and a martyr, answers another. The 
remains of the two in a single tomb, much, one 
Abélard’s The would 
be borrowed from Milton, ** Iie for God only, she for God 
in him.” 

As Mr. Moncrieff wittily points out, the popularity of these 
Jovers, at least in England, is due to ignorance of the facts 
that they were actually, though belatedly, married, and that 
Abélard, though a clerk, was not a priest. Mr. Moncrieff, 
these the lovers a 
immortality. which, 


lovers lie 


fancies, to annoyance. best epitaph 


while removing illusions, ensures more 
brilliant His 
enough is the first yet made into English, is suave, delicate 
and delightful, and Messrs. Chapman have given it a worthy 


expression, 


translation, curiously 


a. CG. 


IFARWwooD, 


THIS WEER’S 
Hannan More 
when Lady Mary Wortley 


BOOKS 


was a quick-witted and intelligent young lady 
Montagu and 
and they appreciated her 
So did Johnson and Garrick and Reynolds, and 


her circle were be- 


ginning to feel their age keenly, 
admiration. 
she enjoyed rather more attention than her abilities seem to 
Nevertheless, the kind of topical gossip 


6s.) makes good light 


warranted, 
filled her Letters (Lane, 


have 
with which she 


reading : 








* Boswell tells me he is printing anecdotes of Johnson; not his 
life, but, as he has the Vanit to call it, his ; ramid, I besought his 
tenderness for our virtuous and most revered departed friend, and 
begged he would mitigat« ome of his a perities, He said, ror whiy, 
‘he would not cut off his claws, nor make a tiger a cat to please 
anybody.’ Jt will, I doubt n be a very amusing book; but I 
hope not an indiscreet on , 


H{er fame rests chiefiy on the charitable work she did 


among the poor. She spent many years founding schools 
for children of farmers and labourers, and taught them 
everything which she considered it discreet for them to 
know without asking any fee or reward for the work. Wer 


work has perhaps not been sufficiently recognized and this 


may be due to a certain condescension which she never 
dropped. Labourers’ children, she thought, should be 
taught 


“only such coarse works as may fit them for servants. I allow 


of no writing for the poor” ; 
and 
“The illiterate, when they become religious are more liable to 
enthusiasm than the better informed. They also have a coarse way 
of « xpressing their religious sentiments which often appears to be 
enthusiasm, when it is only vulgarity or quaintness. But this does 
not furnish a reason why the poor should be left destitute of religious 
instruction . I do not vindicate enthusiasm, I dread it.” 
Hannah was the patroness of Ann Yearsley, the Bristol 
milkwoman poctess, and took her duties as patroness so 
seriously that she felt it right to take over Mrs. Yearsley’s 
royalties to dispose of in a But the mad 


milkwoman would not agree, and Miss More washed her hands 


I roper manner, 


of her protegée in disgust. ‘This incident seems to have been 


thought a good joke by Miss More's friends, for there is just 


one indirect allusion to it in these letters :— 
* Neither years nor sufferings can «bate the entertaining powers 
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of the pleasant Horace (Walpole) which rather improve than decay ; 
though he himself says he is only fit to be a milkwoman: as the 
chalk stones at his fingers’ ends qualify him for nothing but scortng ; 
but he declares he will not be a Bristol milk woman. I was obliged 
to recount to him all that odious tale.” 

* * * * 

Mr. W. I. Davies has at last followed up his Autobiography 
of a Super-Tramp with an account of his later years. Later 
Days (Cape) begins : 

* After some consideration I have decided that I have enough gced 
materiel towork on: and that the book can be written without the 
least suspicion that I am trying to make common ditchwater sing 
like a pure spring. Let us not judge life by its number of breaths, 
but by the number of times that breath is held. or lost, either under 
a deep emotion caused by love or when we stand before an object of 
jnterest or beauty.” 

Hiis book is an account of pleasant friendships and con- 
versations with such men as Edward Thomas, Hudson, 
Conrad and Brooke and of odd important or unimportant 
incidents. 

* * * * 

Miss Constantia Maxwell, who edited Arthur Young's 
Traveis in France some months ago, has now published his 
Tour in Treland (Cambridge University Press). Young 
travelled through Ireland in 1776, 1777, and 1778, at a time 
when the condition of the peasantry was at its worst. He 
was not particularly touched by the misery he saw around 
him; for he was much more interested in the agricultural 
capacity of the country and opportunities that were lost in 
its management. “ In the management of the arable ground,” 
he writes, * the Irish are five centuries behind the best culti- 
vated English counties.” He is rather reluctant to admit 
that the peasant suffered unduly : 

“The country (county Meath) is cheerful and rich, and if the 
Trish cabins continue like what [ have seen, I shall not hesitate to 
pronounce their inhabitants as well off as most English cottagers. 
They are built of mud, and well thatched, which are far warmer than 
the thin clay walls in England. <A bellyful invariably of potatoes, 
and generally turf for fecl from a bog. It is true they have not 
always chimneys to their cabins, the deor serving for that and 
window too. If their eyes are not affected with the smoke, it may be 
an advantage in warmth, Every cottage swarms with poultry and 
most of them have pigs. 

* * * * 

Lord and Lady Aberdeen have jointly written an account 

of their exceptionally active and useful lives in * We Twa” 


(Colluis) 


A NEW COMPETITION 


THE EDITOR OFFERS TWO PRIZES OF £10 EACH, 

THE FIRST FOR AN INSCRIPTION FOR A SUNDIAL 

IN PROSE OR VERSE, THE SECOND FOR AN EPIGRAM 
ON WOMAN IN FOUR LINES OF VERSE. 








None of our competitions has been left open long enough 
for our readers in the remoter parts of the Empire to send 
in their entries; and yet we have continual proof that the 
Spectator is read in such places with especial interest. 
We have therefore decided to set a closing date for this 
competition late enough for the farthest-removed of our 
regular readers. Of course we shall receive entries at any 
time before the closing date, and we do not wish to discourage 
readers nearer home from competing. We think, indeed, 
that the long interval will refresh our regular competitors, 
and that after a strenuous six months of competitions they 
will be happy to take things more at their ease. A coupon 
will be published every week. 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS 

1. All entries must be received on or before Friday, Nov. 27th. 

2. Competitors may send in as many entries as they wish, but 
each entry must be sccompanied by one of the coupons to be 
found on page 732 of this issue. 

4. The name and address (or the pseudonym) of every com- 
petitor must be written cle arly at the toot of his manuscript. 

4. The Editor cannot return any manuscript submitted for the 
competition, mor can he enter into correspondence with competitors. 

5. ‘lhe Editor reserves the right of printing any manuscript 


eubmitted. 
6. Envelopes must be addressed : Competition, the Spectator, 
13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 


MAN AND CHRIST 


The Fverlasting Man. By G. K. Chesterton. (Hodder ang 
Stoughton. 2s. 6d. net.) 


[A review of the first. half of Mr. Chesterton's book was published 
im last week's issue of the Spectator.] 


Suprose you find, by a stroke of lightning in the brain, that 
truth is a paradox (and Christianity is the religion of the utter. 
most paradoxes). Suppose that, as by a miracle, you suddenly 
read white where the rest of the world reads black. And some 
dry and lifeless man, some sleep-walker, attempts to refute 
you upon the ground of common sense—-the very ground you 
have tramped over for vears, till vou are familiar with every inch 
of it. Tle speaks as you know he will speak : you could bring 
out for him and propound with a ten times greater persuasive- 
ness every argument and every appeal to actuality that he is 
at such pains to discover. You could almost weep with exas- 
peration and boredom to have so sedulously displayed before 
you what vou have taken for granted from your cradle, and still, 
to this day, take ineffably for granted. 

Or to use an example of Mr. Chesterton’s. Mary's part was 
better than Martha’s:; a judgment which does violence to 
reason; for Martha’s part was obviously and superlatively 
right. There is no point in this relation unless we acknowledge 
that, by every conceivable standard, in every degree except 
that of mere apocalypse, Martha did well and Mary did ill, 
And yet there are people so leaden that they come to Martha's 
defence, Martha who needs no defence. ~ They actually 
complain of a paradox for not being a platitude.”’ Suppose 
we were all Marys, they observe triumphantly. There is little 
enough chance of that ; but suppose we were ? 

So it is with the divinity of Christ. Can anyone imagine 
that when we aflirm that this same human consciousness, 
which moves in us so stumblingly and is so heart-breakingly 
ineffective to perceive or create the truth, is yet the artificer 
of the universe, and keeps the stars in order ; that upon man 
depends the whole of creation, that man gives birth to animal 
and plant and mineral, not these to him —can anyone imagine 
that we are forgetting the evidence of evolution, the hard 
historic facts, the bitter chastening of common sense ? 
Christ's claim, ** The Father in Mg, and Tin the Father,” was 
absurd: and we need no intelligent expositions from Mr, 
Sernard Shaw and Mr. Hf. G. Wells to convinee us of its 
absurdity ; we live in the atmosphere of disproof: every 
breath we draw is a witness to the helplessness of man. Turn 
round to your neighbour and see there if Christ was divine. 
Look in yourself and see there if Christ was divine. And if you 
can experience, here now, in your miserable body, with your 
miserable mind, that nevertheless this human body and this 
human mind are a fit vehicle for the fullness of God. then, 
child of innocence, they may argue as they choose. 

Men have been at much trouble to avoid the paradox of 
Christianity. There was a religion which nearly conquered 
the world— Mithraism. Witha strange and beautiful mythology 
and a philosophical exactness which must astonish us still, it 
proved that God is the image of man. We see by the laws of 
sight, we hear by the Jaws of hearing ; our universe is the projec- 
tion of our movements of consciousness. Anthropomorphism 
is nothing to be surprised at, or suspicious of. What measure 
can there be for man’s universe but man himself? 

So Godis man. But that truth, that paradox and apocalypse 
of Christianity, is rejected. God is an abstract man. He 
belongs still to the world of potencies and myths. God is the 
type of man: but the type can only reproduce itself in shadows : 
there is no incarnated God. This is a religion we can explain 
away, to the joy of all rationalists ; for what harm can there 
be in believing upon a God who never leaves the abyss ? The 
God of Mithraism is an eternal future, who recedes more and 
more from us as more and more time is consumed by the 
moving present. He is a future so remote and unsettled that 
it shall never come into being. Mithraism owas well suited 
to be the religion of the West : for included in most European 
minds is a fantasy of progress to an end which can never be 
accomplished ; a living perfection which can never live. 

Christendom fights with all Paganism upon this central 
dogma: for Paganism is that dear and generous instinctive 
hope that somewhere there is an ideal world which is not also 
the actual world, that somehow the problems of the universe 
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ean be solved by myth. And Paganism constructed the most 
hipful and complex systems of myth, and made spiritual 


wors 
Is it a small or 


meanings show behind all material facts. 
superstitious thing to say to Paganism *“ But your myths are 
real” ? ‘IIs there and unselfconsciousness in 
affirming that spiritual meanings are not behind facts, but in 
That the goal is not yonder and everlastingly yonder ; 


some naiveté 
facts ? 
but here and everlastingly here ? 
If the divinity of Christ is rationalized, then the whole of 
the world is chockful of moral 
mers and estimable counsellors. We are glad to be pro- 
but the supply will never fail and the 
forth a star, the death 
Yet who but a 


Christian can know what an amazing act is demanded before 


Christianity may go with it 
ref 
vided with them: 
pirth of a moralist has never called 


of a moralist has never darkened the sun. 


ve can accept the divinity of Christ ? The scientilie critic, Mr. 


V 
Chesterton writes, 
yboriousiy € xplains the cdiftic ilty which we have always ce fiantly 
ialmost derisively exaggerated ; and mildly condemns as impro- 
able something that we have almost madly exalted as ineredible 
ssomething that would be much too good to be true, except that 


is not for us to blame anybody who 
should find that: first merely impious and insane. On 

t stumbling on that rock of seandal is the first step. 
Stark, staring a far more loyal tribute to that truth 
than a modern metaphysic that would make it out merely a matter 
| It were better to rend our robes with a great cry against 
in the Judgment, or to lay hold of the 
sessed of devils like the kinsmen and the crowds, 


true... . Certainly it 
vild whisper 





ineredulity i 


ot degree. 





blasphemy, like Cy 
nan as a Maniac po 
rather than to stand stupidly debating fine shades of pantheism in 


There is more of the 


the presence of so catastrophic a claim. 
wisdom that is One with surprise in any simple person, full of the 
ensitiveness of simplicity, who should expect the grass to wither 
ind the birds to drop dead out of the air, when astrolling carpenter's 
ipprentice said calmly and almost carelessly, like one looking over 
‘ Before 


us shoulder : Abraham was, | am. ”’ 


We might well wish that in any 
Mr. Chesterton’s book should be borne constantly in mind; and 
that any writer upon evolution should at least puzzle himself 
for some years with the question “But what is it that has 
ALAN PORTER. 


‘outline of history ” 


been evolving?” 


THE LETTERS OF THOMAS GRAY 
Selected Letters of Thomas Gray. (World's Classics. Oxford 
|’ re} 
Ir could not be said of Gray's letters, as Coleridge said of 
* divine chit-chat ~~; for in his work 
nd his character, Gray was a terrestrial being. His quick 
sympathies, his broad scholarship, his never-flagging interest 
in the secthing life of his times, are all part of a mundane 
nature, that rarely soars up to catch those higher lights of the 
heavens, and to shine with a beauty that makes us awe-stricken. 
a long-continued acquaintance with him 





owper’s, that they are 





In consequence, 
leaves us a little stifled. and we long to encounter someone who 
was only a tithe of his knowledge, but has that little with a 
passionate conviction, and with an enthusiasm that is 
f fervour rather than of dilettante curiosity. There was 
,sort of spinster-like timidity about Gray. 
n his features— if we can trust the portraits 
or rather etiolated, his work, and gave its dignity a certain 
formalism and preciseness, that must be distinguished by the 
influence of the mental and technical qualities 


In one of his letters he speaks 


and it coloured, 


ritic from th 

f the age in which Gray lived. 

f mself very discerningely, 

t of spider: and have little else to do but spin it over 

I me other place and spin there.” 

That is indeed the man; a rather dry. spidery being, spinning 

a web that is a miracle of silken excellence ; 

admiration, yet faintly repellant by reason of his shrunken 
Had he been 


commanding our 


nature, his dryness, his desiccated emotions. 
S tent 
Vion t ( i sueste red vale of life. 
lo keep the noiseless tenor of his way,” 
W icht be able to feel somewhat more warmly towards 
and to convinee ourselves that this blameless being 
vas worthy of the admiration which his poetry awakes 


last his spinsterly conciseness was the other side of 


lallion-like perfection of his art. Had bis nature been 
Xplosiy more overwhelmed by “the burden of the 
‘ he could not have had so rounded and composed a 
capable of such conclusive tines as make up the memory- 
no sta i tthe Elegy 

j s rather carpin riticism of a character who is, after 


It stamped itself 


all, one of the major figures of English literature. But in 
according him that place, we must lay a certain cooling 
Thoughts of Collins and 
feel a warmth 


emphasis on the word “ literature.” 
Cowper—two contemporaries 
and a going-out of the heart towards these tortured beings, 


occur, and we 


which more than outweighs our regard for the superiority of 
his work over theirs. 

He is a valuable letter writer, for here his faults become 
virtues. iis contact with his world is immediately translated, 
and presented with all manner of pleasantness and wit.  Ilis 


friends must have thought him a delightful fellow, and have 


looked for a letter from him with the keenest relish. But 
they must, on its receipt, hove first filled their churchwardens, 
lit up, drawn the cork, ani found a comfortable chair. They 


could not have been impelled to break the seal impetuously. 
The much to delight them— 


and us. 


eals broken, however. there was 


ile visits his uncle at Burnham, and we get a descrip- 








tion of the intericr of the house, 

‘LT live with my uncle, a great hunter in imagination ; his Dogs 
take up every chair in the house, so I'm forced to stand at this 
present writ , and tho’ the Gout forbids him Hoping after ‘em 
in the field, vet he contin till to regale his ears and nose with 
their comfortable noise and stink ; he holds me mighty cheap I see 
for walking, when I should ride, and readin hen I should hunt.” 





In spite of his insatiable curiosity, he was never drawn towards 
mathematics. Lis 
towards so structural a passion. 


inclination was more feminine, and not 


Alas, I cannot see in the dark ; 
s of a cat. Must | pore 
much light ; 
and two make four, but I would 
and if 


Must I plunge into metaphysics 
nature has not furnished me with the opti 
Alas, I cannot 


very possible that two 


upon mathematics ? see in too lam no 
eagle. It is 
not give four farthings to demonstrate this ever so clearly ; 
these be the profits of life, give me the amusements of it.” 

That is another good commentary of this temperate man upon 
He is afraid of both light and dark ; he must have 


Metaphysics are a 


himself. 
a nice and judicious blend. 
“an get no comfort or inspiration from extra-terres- 
trial speculation, and Jacks the vitality to attempt a re- 
construction of the universe, that shall the 
phenomena of his daily life, and fit them with something more 
than accidental interest. Rather than be 
content with a gentle incoherence, and so with the melancholy 


darkness to 


him; he 
accommodate 
so searching, he is 


that is the inevitable counterpart of this vague conception of 
the ordering of life. 





Low spirits are my true and faithful comp ons; they get up 
with me, go to bed with me, make journeys and returns as I do; 
nay, and pay visits, and will even affect to be jocose, and force a feeble 





laugh with me; but most > together, and ave 
the prettiest insipid company in the world.’ 
But in spite of all this, he informs his letters with much 


travels with Horace 
though the scenery 


activity. We read with pleasure of his 
Walpole in France. Italy, and the Alps ; 
never lifts him up and gives him wings, as it did to Shelley. 
Yet both poets remark on the stunted goitrous inhabitants 
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| 
THE LANGUAGE OF DANTE. 


—— 


—AND MUSSOLINI. | 
| 
| 


Italian Now Added to the Languages (French, 
Spanish and German) Taught by the New 
Pelman Method. 


UCH interest has been aroused by the announcement 

that it is now possible to learn Italian (as well as 
French, German, and Spanish) by the New Pelman 
Method of Learning Foreign Languages. 


Although the Italian Course has only been ready a 
short while, many readers have already enrolled for this 
particular Course, a fact which shows that there is a great 
desire on the part of a considerable number of people 
in this country to learn the language of Dante—and 


Mussolini. 


Every lover of literature (who cannot ai present read Ttalian) 
would like to be able to read Dante in the original. No transla- 
tion, however admirable, can give you more than a faint concep- 
tion of the beauties of the “ Divine Comedy.” And the Pelman 
Italian Course not only throws open these treasures to you, but 
enables you to read in the original the works of Petrarch, Tasso, 
Alfieri, Manzoni, Gabriele d’Annunzio, and other masters of 
ltalian lteraturc 


Or, if you are interested in political philosophy, this Course will 
enable you to follow the exciting controversies which are taking 
place in the leading Italian reviews and newspapers between the 


apostles Fascism and its critics 





Again, if you are thinking of paying a visit to Italy you will find 
the Pelman Italian Course will give vou that practical working 
knowledge f Italian which is needed to make the visit an | 
agreeable onc 


The Pelman Italian Course is fully explained in a little book 
entitled “ How to Learn Italian.” This hook will be sent free to 
j 


any reader who writes for it to-day to the address printed below. 


The new Pelman method of learning French, German, Italian, 
and Spanish is a “ direct” method. It enables vou to learn French 
in French, German in German, Spanish in Spanish, and Italian 
in Italian. No English is employed and consequently there is no 
translation. Nor are there any vocabularies to be memorised. You 
learn the words you need by using them and in such a way that 
they become indelibly fixed in your mind. Grammatical complext- 
ties are avoided, and the whole system is so simple that even a 
child can understand it 


a 


Here are a few letters which have been received from people | 
who have learnt French, Spanish, Jtalian, or German by this | 
method 

ae ur met) teliich is gradual and sure, the pupil learns 
more im one year than in four years by the ordinary method.” | 
(SY. AM. 163.) 
IT can read and speak with case. though tt ts less than six 
” j eli an? ted rantsh.’ (SX. M. 181.) | 
I ha nly been learning German for five months: now I 

can not only read zt but also speak it well.” (G. M. 148.) 

/ wat more Trench this iast four months than I did 

befor w years.” (II. 149 

The new Pelman method is ght hy correspondence. There 





y in your own home ! 





— 4 bh | pote ee | 
| Fees ff — | 
tow a - Wi en tolearn | 
\ FRENC \ How tole oe ¥ How lolearn | GERMAN 
i \| ITALIAN SPANISH a 





Full par lars of this method are given in four little books | 
entitled re tively “ How to Learn French,” “How to Learn 
fserman,” “ How to Learn Italien,” and “ How to Learn Spanish.” 
You cai a any on these hooks, gratis and post free, by 
writing rit to-day to the Pelman Institute (Languages Dept.), | 
406 Vel J , Blow: y Street, London, W.C.1. Call c1 
Write , 


jAvvi k NNOUNCEMINT.] 


—— 


of the Alps. 


Rome. 


Gray describes how he saw the Old Pretender in 
“For him, he is a thin, iil-made man, extremely tall and awkwapg 

of a most unpromising countenance, a good deal resembling James 

the Second, and has extremely the look and air of an idiot, particy 

larly when he laughs or prays.” 

He records a fine saving of Walpole’s, that in Rome, 

memory sees more than our eves.” 


* our 


Thus throughout his correspondence he is filled with wit 
erudition, and a certain crisp quaintness--but to his disadvan 
tage we compare him with Charles Lamb. He has, to, » 
certain genial humanity and goodness — but here we compare 
him with Cowper, who burned with this thime, but with hoy 
much clearer and purer a light ! 


vp ‘ 1gt YAS IE ’ ‘ ie tae be 8c 

THE SCIENCE OF FAIRY TALES 
The Science of Fairytales. By Edwin Sidney Hartland 

(Methuen. 6s. net). 
IN the latter half of the nineteenth century a learned reyoly- 
tion, happily hidden from children, occurred in the nurseries 
of imagination: Cinderella stepped into a cosmic coach, 
Jack climbed Yggdrasil and the Sleeping Beauty was rudely 
awakened by science. The lovely princesses and peasants 


; conventionalized or embellished by literary faney for our 


childhood, and moving, pictorially, in’ a preserved feudal 
world of castle and cot, were resolved, fairylike, into seasons 
crops, or symbols of forgotten magic. When it: had been 
ascertained, by spreading interest in folk lore, that ancient 
rite and savage belief were stratified even in the sophisticated 
fairvtales of a Perrault that had pleased a jaded court, thy 
small hammer of the geologist, so to speak, was busier than 
that of the gnome or leprechaun in fairyland. That high 
noon of speculation, often fantastic as its material, has passed 
The extravagant theories of Cox who dissolved traditional! 
tales into beautiful nature-myths and the extreme claims 
for myths based on lingual confusion, which had been advanced 
by Miller, found, quickly, a sensible opponent in Andrew 
Lang. The comparative method, to be found at best in that 
classic, The Golden Bough, has yielded safer, though less 
picturesque, results. Of what may be called the anthro- 
pological school, Dr. Hartland remains, still, an admirabk 
representative, and the republication of his important con- 
tribution to the science of fairy mythology, which first appeared 
in 1890, is noteworthy. Curiously, his book seems completels 
of its period: while confirming the important comparativ« 


| method of inquiry and clearing much ground, it sums up a 


confident phase of universal speculation which, for convenience 

may be called Spencerian. Briefly Dr. Hartland has classified 
the traditional tales of the Celtic and Teutonic races according 
to several main themes, completely recurrent and = simila! 
to the motives in folk lore from Japan to Polynesia. Animism 
or the acceptance of an animate, interchanging Nature by 
savage imagination, is the basis of all fairy tales. Conse- 


| quences of totemism, or the belief in a tribal bird or beast 


as common ancestor, transmigration and the mysierious 
prohibitions, known as tabu, are to be found in peasant tales 
which, modified or transformed by Christianity, have been 


| carried down to our own day. 


Abstractly one might argue from the nature of imagination 
that the fairy beliefs of mankind would show similar traits 


! and that as the stories of men and women, the great romant! 


themes, are limited by the few possible variations of emotions 
and events, so the tales dealing with the relations between 
an assumed order of supernatural beings and men, would bé 


' conditioned by the story-form and life itself. The tabulated 


examples given by Dr. Hartland prove this. Motives ar 
limited and universal, details, infinitely varied, are local ot 
racial. 

In his painstaking analysis of the English legend of Lady 
Godiva at Coventry, Dr. Hartland’s method of speculation 
may best be observed. He traces back the story and pro- 
cession to a lost agricultural cult: shows that Peeping Tom 
is an aceretion: quotes from Arabian tales and from. thie 
Roman rites of the Bona Dea, to illustrate the theme of 
seeret nakedness. Why, however, a primitive feminine 
rite should persist, by confusion with a slight actual event, 
at Coventry and not elsewhere can hardly be solved. Is 
it nol possible that one may read unnecessary mystery into 
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a simple legend of pride and Christian sacrifice 2? The 
tyrannical thought of humiliating his wife by making her 
ride naked before the people, might occur, in story, to a 
perve rted feudal lord: and though we may accept Dr. Hart- 
Jand’s main theory, his ingenious subsidiary confirmation 
seems hardly necessary. 

Fairytales, according to Dr. Hartland, are of two kinds ; 
Sagas which relate to definite supernatural beings, held really 
to exist, and tales told simply for amusement, which may 
embody incidents believed in other countries or in other 
stages of civilization, The latter are bound by the sole con- 
dition of a happy ending and are technically known as 
Marchen. 

He deals with Fairy Births, 
Changelings or the Kidnapping of mortal children by fairy or 
troll, Visits by mortals to Fairyland, Robberies from Fairyland 
of gold, drinking horns or other treasure, Swan-Maidens, 
or the marriage of immortals and men. The difficulties of 
finding rational explanation for imaginative beliefs is illus- 
The formula is simple. 


five important divisions : 


trated in the case of Fairy Births. 
A Midwife is summoned into the invisible land of Faéry and 
assists at the Iying-in of a fairywoman, and is suitably re- 
warded for her trouble. 

human 


Help in feuds among the invisible 


races given by a hero a subject neglected by Dr. 
Hartland — may be due to glorification, but why the Midwife, 
however mysterious and matriarchal her office, should be 
necessary The 
adventures of human beings in an unseen lovely world are 


in certain fairy cases is hard to imagine. 


more comprehensible, since they symbolize the desire for 
all that is strange and beautiful beyond our worldly horizon, 
The mental experiences of mortals known as the Super- 
natural Lapse of Time in Fairyland, are treated objectively 
by Dr. Hartland, yet the matter is surely psychological and 
involves vision, or, if the word is preferable, hallucination, 
A peasant, lured into a green hill, dances to the fairy pipes 
for a night, and on his return to his world finds that he has 


been a year or more absent. Or time may be reversed ; 
Nera, a Connaught poet, on a winter's night, entered Fairyland, 


fruits 
of summer in his hand, to find that he had been absent only 
a few A visit to the dentist, a 
gas, and most of us have had similar, though less lovely and 


married there and stayed a year; he returned with 


seconds. few inhalations of 
memorable, experiences. 

Less prejudiced study of early social-psychology may help 
But 
been inclined to forget that stories are not lumps of amber 


to elucidate the problem of fairytales. scientists have 
in which ancient flies are preserved, but living forms of folk- 
art. and llow much 
imaginative unconscious artistic shaping 
is involved in the mere necessity of the * Happy Ending ~ ? 


fhe problem is emotional artistic. 


substitution and 


FIRST EMPRESS 


By C.S. Forester. (Methuen, 


NAPOLEON'S 

Josephine, Napoleon’s Empress. 
lts, 6d. net.) 

Tue latest of the many biographies of the Empress Josephine 
is a pleasantly written and amusing volume which will interest 
the general reader if it does not add to what was already 
known to the historian. Mr. Forester is perhaps a little too 
facile in conjecture, and sometimes narrowly avoids becoming 
a downright apologist, but. eon the whole, the adventurous 
story is fairly and accurately told, and no one will find the 
book fatiguing or dull. 

Phe daughter of a poverty-stricken planter of Martinique, 
Josephine passed the first sixteen years of her life mainly in 
the society of negroes, and had little education beyond that 
Iler escape was 


iffurded by a second-rate private school. 


due to her marriage with the Marquis de Beauharnais, 
governor of the island, who took her to Franee and 
plaved a part of some importance in the Revolution. Not 
wholly inopportunely for his wife, however. he was executed for 
lure in the field, and Josephine herself narrowly escaped the 
illotine. But the Terror passed, and under the Directory 


sephine was a prominent figure in) Parisian society and 
enjoved the friendship of Barras, who may have introduced 
Napole 


to the ardour of Napoleon and the cleverness of Josephine 


on to her. The match, which was quickly made, was 


tor Buonaparte was just becoming prominent, and they were 
narried on the eve of his departure to take up the Italian 





command. There is no doubt that at first Napoleon was 
deeply in love and that his wife merely tolerated him. His 
letters during the Italian campaigns as conclusively prove the 
first as Josephine’s failure to answer them prove the second, 
The interest of their story turns on the waning of Napoleon's 
affection as Josephine’s grew. 

It must be admitted that Napoleon was not without some 
justification, when later he sacrificed his wife to the exigencies 
of politics. The marriage had been one of convenience to her, 
and her extravagance was such that not Napoleon himself 
could check it. 
pay her creditors more than a certain percentage, but, as Mr. 


Once he took the drastic step of refusing to 


Forester points out, tradesmen were not at a loss, and in 
future in drawing up their bills they allowed for this peculiar- 
ity of Napoleon's. In a more important matter, Josephine 
outwitted her husband, She early perceived the insecurity of 
her position, and immediately before the 
communicated to the Pope the fact that her marriage had not 
been performed by the Church. On a question of this kind the 
Pope was adamant, and Napoleon, to his intense chagrin, had 


coronation she 


to submit to a hurried seeret marriage ceremony before the 
Pope would consent to crown him Emperor. 

Thereafter came a long and increasing strugele, but in the 
end Josephine was beaten. Human claims vanished before 
reasons of State, and the law courts, with magnificent audacity, 
declared that the marriage had never taken place. In her 
retirement, Josephine seems to have led a placid if dull existence 
In 1814, 


when Napoleon was at Elba, she aspired again to lead the 


on the liberal pension with which she was provided. 


fashionable world. But an evening stroll with the Czar 
brought on a chill from which in a few days she died.  Politi- 
cally she had rarely played a part of any importance. But 


her descendants are still to be found among the crowned heads 


of Kurope. As Mr. Forester says, * more than one king in 
Kurope numbers Josephine among 


The 


great-grandmothers 
descent of 


his 
or great-great-grandmothers.” legitimate 
Napoleon was extinct by 1832. 

the because of 


her character, but because of her position. 


Josephine is not numbered among great 

Pleasure loving 
and extravagant, she was not conspicuously better or worse 
than many of the ladies of her time. The historic and romantic 
episodes in which she figured, and a certain generosity of 


disposition, have secured for her a popular fame she hardly 


deserves. But romantic her story certainly was, and as such 
it will doubtless continue to be read. 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
Modern English. By J. H. Jagger. (Lond University Press, 
5s.) 
Words and Idioms: Studies in the Englisk Language. By 
L. P. Smith. (12s. 6d.) 


Turst two books, each in its own sphere, are indications 
of the direction which the study of English isat last taking, and 
which it would have taken far earlier had it not been driven 
down byroads by the formidable figures of classical grammar 
and syntax. 

Dr. Jagger joins battle at once with the classical 
His book is founded on lectures given to London County 
Council school teachers, and in his Introduction he points out 


force Ss. 


with reason that Primary and Secondary School children 
must pass without a classical education, which is still con- 
sidered in many schools the best foundation for a liberal 


culture. That these children must forgo a liberal education 
altogether is unthinkable ence in these 


the curriculum has been shifted from Latin to English, from 


schools ** the basis of 


a dead and foreign language, a language of synthetic structure 


with numerous terminations, to a living language, the lan- 
guage of our streets and homes, one which is aralytie in 
structure and has few terminations.’ That our modern 


European culture has reached us largely through classical 


channels few would deny still, in any other country in 
Europe the idea that culture can be obtained through one’s 
a platitude than a doubtful 


established, and we 


rather 
this 
come to the serious study of Eng 


own language would be 


innovation. Even when has been 


lish as a language, we find that 
classical grammar haunted us until recently to such an extent 
CSSCIi« 


* oE nder and concordance 


E:nglis! 


that, as Dr. Jagger points out, 


tial features of Latin, were discovered in which 
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possesses scarcely a trace of them.” It is precisely the lack of 
gender and concordance which gives rise in English to that 
characteristic style so clearly described in this book, a 
style based on a fixed order of words which aims at 
shortness and simplicity by avoiding subordinate sentences 
as much as_ possible. This means that subordinate 
ideas are frequently put in separate sentences as im- 
portant grammatically as the main sentence, so that in 
current English at any rate we have, as Dr. Jagger neatly 
puts it, “a verbal democracy.” No one who has failed to 
grasp these facts is properly qualified to' teach English, and 
we are glad to see them lucidly and logically set forth. 

Dr. Logan Pearsall Smith takes us several steps further in 
the study of our language. As might be expected from the 
author of Trivia, there is not a dull page in the book, nor an 
unfounded statement. It consists of five chapters, the first 
three, “ English Sea-Terms,” ‘The English Element in 
Foreign Languages,” and “ Four Romantic Words,” being 
as it were preliminary exercises of the author's well-known 
gift for collecting and sorting words, and tracing their de- 
rivations and successive changes in meaning, and thus leading 
up to the other two, ‘* Popular Speech and Standard English,” 
and * English Idioms,” which are somewhat more ambitious 
and break much fresh ground. Dr. Smith shows us that our 
sea-terms, which seem so essentially British, were picked 
up all over the world from Scandinavia to America ; that the 
English words which have been most frequently borrowed 


by other nations are those dealing with “ free associ- 
ations,” such as “club,” “ meeting’ and “ union” ; 


and that the various shades of meaning the word ** roman- 
tic’ has taken on during its existence can be used to 
trace the history of that great literary movement of 
the eighteenth century. ‘The paper on popular speech is an 
object-lesson on the vanity of drawing a hard-and-fast line 
between correct and vulgar English. We learn how the curt 
and expressive slang of the streets and factories leaps all 
barriers in the course of a decade and establishes itself in the 
very strongholds of clegance, while the turns of speech dear 
to the “ swells” and “ toffs” of the nineteenth century can 
now be heard only in the haunts of bookies and taxi-drivers. 
But it is when he comes to English Idioms that Dr. Smith 
provides most food for thought. As he himself points out 
in the introduction, the special forms and developments of a 
language are not accidental, but arise from the history, 
geographical position, and social and economic character 


of the nation which speaks it. Of all these special 
forms the idioms are always the most charactcristic, 
the raciest of the soil from which they spring. Now 


the author shows here that among the commonest English 
idioms are phrasal verbs—that is, verbs followed by another 
word, usually a preposition, and making a complete phrase, 
If these are collected the following curious facts emerge— 
that they are mostly formed from dynamie verbs of a gene- 
ralized kind, such as “ go,” ‘ come,” “ put,” “run,” and 
further that the greater number express or imply motions and 
attitudes of the body, e.g., “ pull through,” * keep up.” All 
languages are rich in what Dr. Smith calls ** Somatic Idioms,” 
but he finds that English is particularly abundant in these 
* kinaesthetic images.” This idea is aptly supported by a 
recent leading article in the Times, in the course of which the 
writer remarks: “ As the comment which finds daily expres- 
sion on all the finer points of games and sports bear witness, 
the art which the nation best understcgds and most actively 
pursues is the art of human movement. ‘The living body, 
more often than not with an implement of one sort or another 
to supplement it, is acclaimed as the supreme artist.” 
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CURRENT LITERATURE 


FARM FRIENDS AND FOES: Talks about the Creatures 
Useful to Agriculture. By J. H. Fabre. (Fisher Unwin, 
15s. } 

In one brief passage Fabre gives an excellent account of the 

true method of deciding which wild creatures may be called 

useful and which may be exterminated as vermin: ‘ ‘ Show 
me your teeth,’ we say to the mammifer, ‘ and I shall know 
what you eat. Show me your bill,’ we say to the bird, ‘ ang 

I shall know whether you live upon seeds or insects.” The 

farmer's attitude towards wild creatures should be determined 

by what they eat, not, as too often now, by what he thinks 
they eat. The information is here in most cases, and the 
principles of judgment are given so lucid’y that a good observer 

‘an easily arrive at a true verdict in any fresh case. Fabre js 

whole-heartedly in favour of exterminatic™ only for the larger 

carnivorous birds and beasts, most rodents, and those insects 
whose larvae are destructive. He issues a warning avainst 
disturbing the balance of nature by uninformed or too enthu- 
siastic slaughter. His position is enlightened, and yet in our 
own country it is not sufliciently accepted ; indeed, we might 
say that the close game preserver and his keeper entirely re- 
pudiate it. ‘The world,” says Uncle Paul, ‘seems to have 
been given over as pasture to the mandibles of the larvae and 
the incisors of the rodents.’ Although the book is severely 

practical, it is written for children. Unele Paul delivers a 

monologue to two of his nephews, and they are allowed now 

and then to make interjections or ask questions. Most of us 
are familiar with Fabre’s methods, and we need not say that 

Uncle Paul is by no means a * good Mr. Barlow.” 

BRITISH DRAMA. By Allardyce Nicoll. (Harrap. 12s. 6d. net.) 

Proressor NIcoLi’s new survey of the British Drama is not 

likely to increase his reputation. Apart from its summaries 

of the author's previously published works on Restoration and 
early eighteenth-century drama, and some important liitle- 
known illustrations, the book is of small value. The account 
of the nineteenth century is confused. The author seems out 
of touch with the mental processes of the modern world, and 
brings a naivelé to his discussion of recent native and foreign 
plays that leads us to suspect his opinions on earlier work, 

There is profusion of comment, but hardly a sign of critical 

capacity. Professor Nicoll may be fond of drama and may 

understand the nature of dramatic and theatrical activity, but 
there is nothing in his book to tell us so. A Professor of English 

Literature may be forgiven for telling twentieth-century 

readers that ** Marinetti is a pronounced modernist,” and that 

* The art of film-making is a high one,” but scarcely for saying 

that a certain revival was due * to a series of various causes.” 

L. VAN BEETHOVEN. H. A. Rudall. 
2s. 6d. net.) 

Tuts book belongs to the ‘* Great Composers ” 

gives us a compact and accurate account of Beethoven's 

life, with a list of his works. In a handbook what is wanted 
chiefly, we admit, is facts, but possibly many students 
would gladly do without a comparison of the salaries of 

Beethoven and his master as organists in return for fuller 

quotations from the composer's letters, notes, &c., giving 

more idea of his views on music. 

FOOD AND HEALTH. By R. H. A. Plimmer and VY. G,. Pli:nmer. 
(Longmans. 2s, Gd.) 

Amonc the multifarious activities of the faddist, the quack, the 

ill-informed reformer, special attention has always been given 

to the subject of food, and the amount of nonsense which has 
been written and talked about diet would fill several libraries. 

This is a very regrettable state of affairs, for modern research 

in the relation of food to health and disease has given most 

wonderful results, and the conclusions are such as one cannot 
lightly disregard. ‘This little book is a welcome relief from the 
usual expositions on diet which are so often coloured by the 
peculiar idiosynerasies of the author; for it is a plain state- 
ment of the results of the most recent work on vitamins and 
such matters, and of their practical bearing on our everyday 
life. Particularly useful are the lists of foods rich or poor im 


(Sampson Low, 


series, and 


vitamins, and a table showing the effects of the various 
processes of cooking and preserving on these vital accessory 
food substances. It is pleasantly and clearly written. and 
can be thoroughly recommended to the housewife who wants 
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by Mrs. BELLOC LOWNDES 


Be Ie oc Lowndes might well be beld up 
as og model writer of mystery sto rie She 
with boldness and originality, and 
extré vordinarily readable ... 
Dat raphic. 


construct 
she is alwi iys 
refreshing The 


Unchanging Quest (2nd Ed.) 
'y Sir PHILIP GIBBS-—-— 


‘Full of trut h ; sympathi tic | _ol servation 

extraordir aeny interestin ~Observer. 
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asked to_ thir _ "Da uly Mail. * Enthralling.” 
Daily Telegraph. 





Swept by the Tide (nda) 
by EMMELINE MORRISON 


“Excels herself.”—Me ning Post. 


The Amber Merchant 
by PEGGY WEBLING 


A charmi of London love. 





TheHouse of Crimson Shadows 


by H. de VERE STACPOOLE 


“ He has done nothing better.”—Sunday Times. 





The Vow of Micah Jordan 
by UNA L. SILBERRAD 


Fate’s plaything! 





As The Stars Come Out 


The Plague of His Own Heart 


The Elder Sister 
by FRANK SWINNERTON— 


“A beautiful book . . . e: isily the novel of 
the scason in the full sense c + i ie aD 
done with —Westminster 
Gazette. Daily Mail. 


kill. si 
“ Every page alive.” 


amazing 





It Happened in Rome 
ty ISABEL C. CLARKE 


The Eternal City! 


ae Chip and the Block 
y E. M. DELAFIELD 


ig tale, very well told.”—Daily Mail. 
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her household to obtain the maximum benefit from her cater- 
ing, and especially to mothers with young children, for the 
growing period is the most exacting in its requirements for an 
adequate and balanced diet. 
ALASKA : An Empire in the Making. By John J. Underwood. 
Illustrated. (The Bodley Head. 12s. Gd. net.) 
In defining the spirit of the vast American State. its gold, 
glaciers, volcanoes, forests and distances, Mr. Underwood 
almost succumbs to the lonely Yukon of extravagant film or 
fiction, but on his own ground of personal experience, historical 
and economical facts, he is sound and illuminating. He depicts 
clearly this great couniry of contrasts, of northward Indians, 
Eskimos, the hunting grounds of caribou, bear and moose, of 
fishing, whaling, mining, its sensational history, of discovery, 
Russian depredation, gold stampedes, and the possibilities of 
its equable climate, its untold wealth in crops, minerals and 
water power. The canning salmon industry alone repays twice 
yearly the seven million dollars for which Russia bartered an 
empire during the Crimean War. 
RUMINATIONS. By Arthur McDowall. 6s.) 
Mr. McDowatt laments the restless spirit introduced into 
life by our swiftly moving and complex machine age; he 
contends that the cow has an undeniable attraction, with 
her slow movements, and the possession of a tempo which 
she imposes upon all who come in contact with her. He 
writes with much care and at times with an ironic humour on 
many entertaining subjects, but somehow we never feel that 
we have been brought into any close acquaintance with him. 
Without this sense of personality, the book remains somewhat 
tame and trivial fare. 


(Heinemann. 


THE STORY OF THE BRONTES. 
5s.) 

Mr. Wricur tells us in a delightful vein the story of Charlotte 

Bronté’s entering the room where her father was sitting one 

morning and exclaiming, ** Papa, I've been writing a book.” 

* Tlave you, my dear?” ‘ Yes, and T want you to read it.” 

“Tam afraid it will tire my eyes too much.” ** But it is 


By J.C. Wright. (Parsons. 


es 


not in manuscript—it is printed.’ It was in such manner 
that Mr. Bronté came to learn of that great story of passion 
which had so electrified the Victorian Age, namely, Jane Eyre, 
Mr, Wright gives the story of their lives, of the dampness 
and sickness falling to the other members of the family while 
living at the old Rectory. His book should serve as a pleasant 
introduction to a study of the Brontés. 


CONSIDERED WRITERS. By Eugene Mason. (Methuen. 5s.) 
Mr. Mason discourses very much in the spirit of an affable 
companion in an arm-chair. He writes in a strain of remin- 
iscence very suggestive of the evening pipe, and gives us 
some of his own conclusions upon three literatures, ranging 
from the eleventh to the twentieth century. There is a 
delightful character study of Mr. Hilaire Belloc, and pleasant 
criticisms of the work of Mr. John Masefield and Mr. John 
Drinkwater. 

PUBLIC SCHOOL VERSE: an Anthology. 

1925. (Heinemann. 3s. 6d.) 

Wirn this collection we have the fifth volume of Public 
School Werse, containing twenty-nine poems by seventeen 
young authors. In every way it compares favourably with 
the volumes previously published. The verse of Mr. A. C€, 
Frost contains a faint echo of Elroy Flecker, and at times 
there is an attempt made to assume the tone of the formal 
ode; but generally speaking these poets have individual 
points of view—after all, a considerable virtue in days when 
so many pocts seek to imitate and make themselves an echo 
of greater minds. 


Vol. V. 1924. 


THE COMPLETE JAM CUPBOARD. By Mrs. C. F. Leyel. 
(Routledge. Is. 6d.) 

Tuts book contains many recipes for all kinds of jams, jellies, 
marmalades and preserves, with an explanation of the virtues 
of each. Such delightful dishes as elderberry jelly, cowslip 
cheese, quince jelly and sloe jam take us back to the quiet 
The 
modern housewife could wish for no better guide in the 
choice of conserves rich with juices for her jam-making. 


places of the country where these dishes are made. 
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Ask your Doctor about Hunyadi 


For more than fifty years doctors have been prescribing Hunyadi Janos. Its 
certain and gentle action makes it far superior to amy medicine which the 
chemist can devise. It relieves constipation, and restores a healthy tone to 


the whole systern., 


HUNYADI is not a secret remedy. It comes to you direct from the health- 
giving springs in its NATURAL state—nothing added, nothing taken away. 








Take a wineglass of Hunyadi in the morning —and see what a difference it makes to life. 





The Famous Natural Aperient Water 


2/6 per large bottle, containing many doses. 


Of all Chemists, 


If you have any difficulty in obtaining, write to 


Stores, Grocers, ete. Ingram & Royle, Lid., 45 Belvedere Road, London, S.E. | 
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FICTION 


CHARACTERS 


By Hugh Walpole. 


BAD 


Portrait of a Man with Red Hair. 
millan. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Dancer’s Cat. By C. A. Nicholson. (Holden and Co, 
6d. net.) 


(Mac 
és. 


The_ 

és. 
Some of the most unpleasant characters in fiction, like Becky 
Sharp, are thoroughly likeable. Indeed, half the art of 
writing agreeable novels lies in making the bad characters 
sympatheti >and eredible. There is a kind of villain, the old 
melodramatic kind, who is so nauseous, so little like a man, that 
one is never interested either in his turpitude or in his ultimate 
fate. He is generally risible, and always a mere foil for the 
nobler characters. The case is different when a villain 
endowed with realiy human attributes, when his psychology 
lance with the general experience, 
when one can somewhat condone the sin for the magnificence 


is 
and his motives are in accorc 
of the sinner. Shakespeare so understood this that he made 
his villains the only wholly credible persons in his plays. Tago 


and Ladv Macbeth, for example, ave actually far more vital 


and admirabic than their associates ; know their circum- 


we 
stanees and appreciate the reasons for their behaviour and 
recognize that, being the people they were, they must of neces- 
sity have behaved as they did and that the universe was the 
richer for them. 

Crispin, the searlet-haired, white-faced maniae of Portrait 
of a Man with Red Hair is so suave, so cultivated and super- 
latively devil-ridden that it is very much to Mr. Walpole’s 
credit that he can make us believe in and at moments almost 
admire the monster, for certainly if one met him in a hotel, as 
he was met in the novel, one would refuse to credit his existence 
Crispin 
specialized in a conplicated form of sadism, but incest and 


and dismiss him with * there ain’t no such animal.” 


murder did not come amiss, and the fact that he collected 
exquisite etchings from the worst motives was one of his minor 
vices. He had enthralled his own son, his daughter-in-law :— 
“her face had a childlike purity in its rounded cheeks, its large 
brow and wondering eyes.” 

He aimed at subduing a harmless bachelor American visiting 
had done horrible things to horses and old 
countrywomen, The action of Portrait of a Man with Red Hair 
lasts only one night, into which some admirably described 
excitements are packed, and Crispin is foiled at the last gasp, 
three of the characters already streaming with blood, by a 
powerful Cornish sailor who, like another Samson, brings an 
iniquitous house tumbling about the villain’s ears. There is 
an almost unscrupulous cleverness in Mr. Walpole’s way of 
flinging in a delightful picture of a fishing village on public 
holiday as a background to Crispin’s enormities, and the whole 
story moves with an easy gait. Putting the book down, one 
hastens to reassure oneself that it was foolish to be so extremely 
anxious to turn over each next page, and that it was all very 
well for Mr. Waipole to remind us now and then of the almost 
submerged but existent ‘“ better part” of the red-haired 
Crispin, and to make the exhausted but triumphant American 
when all is over see a vision of his 


Cornwall, and 


little white face crowned with red hair, but not evil now, not 
animal—friendly, lonely, asking for something. . . .” 

We insist that we were not really convineed by so spectacular 
but unlikely a bogy. It is true Crispin is not a great villain. 
But the novel is a masterly shocker. 

Mrs. Nicholson does not force the heroine of The Dancer's 
Cat upon one as Mr. Walpole does his hero. Lydia Manuiloff 
has a real if rather irritating charm, the grace of a clever spoilt 
child. It is not revealed until the end of the story whether she 
is in fact a murderess, or the helpless cause of a tragedy. She 
is a Russian refugee, young and lovely, who teaches dancing 
is attended by a frightful old hag and goes out 
Small 
wonder, then, that Lady Glenforsa is bitterly angry when she 


in London, 
shopping with a Siamese cat trotting by her side. 


learns that her handsome son Kuan is associating with Lydia. 
gradually con- 
Tt is 
only gradually, almost tantalizingly, that Lydia’s rather odd 
motives, her odd philanthropy, courage and unselfishness 
apparent as her eccentricity, her wilfulness, men- 


and the reader too 
; that the dancer is responsible for Euan’s death. 


Small wonder that she 


eleasd 
ciude 


become as 





dacity and sententiousness. She even has and both preaches 
and practises some odd, rather charming anti-Boishevist 
propaganda, 

Mrs. Nicholson tackled a difficult problem when she elected 
to contrast such an original with an arrogant, admirable 
English matron so as to Jead us to suppose she was in fact con- 
trasting the pre-War and the post-War European. <A touch 
too much sweetness, something perilously near sentimentality 
at times, spoils her effects, but the characters are cleanly 
drawn, the story moves forward by its own impetus, and one 
feels that while this novel is quite good and most charming to 
read, that Mrs. Nicholson’s next might quite well be much 
better. She has a nice sense of emotional situations, and she 
has the tact to make her Russian dancer no vulgar home- 
wrecker but a sort of Dame aux Camellias up to date with 
all the contemporary young woman’s moral sanity : a heroine 
who precipitates tragedy but with whom even at her most 
irritating one can still sympathize broadly, 


OTHER NOVELS 
Colin If. By E. F. Benson. (Hutchinson. 6d. net.) 
—That side of Mr. E. F. Benson's talent which is not employed 
in drawing portraits of smart and garrulous ladies inclines ta 
the study of mysticism. In his new novel he expatiates once 
more on the Stanier family, whose ancestor in Elizabethan 
days had sold his soul to the devil. Mr. Benson kindly 
reminds his readers of this transaction, which he wrote about 
two years ago in Colin. Stories of the struggles between good 
and evil are always diflicult to manage, and the accounts of 
the Black Mass given in great detail in this book are not 
really as startling as they are meant to be. The reader will 
feel that he certainly ought to be appalled by such blas- 
phemous doings, but will have difficulty in summoning up the 
horror, and still more difficulty in believing in the flood of 
evil power which descends upon the hero on demand. The 
author has resumed his more detailed and careful style of 
writing, and the picture at the beginning of the book of the 
four generations of Staniers, beginning with the terrible and 
doting old Lady Yardley, is much more horrifying than the 
nefarious bargain which is the motive of the book. 


The Black Cat. 


7s. 


By Louis Tracy. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
7s. 6d. net.)\—An admirable melodrama in which the cat 
Georgette plays an important rdéle. It is a comfort to the 
lover of sensation to find that the Russian nation may be 
depended upon to provide material for thrilling stories for 
many a long year. 


My Tower in Desmond. By S. R. Lysaght. (Macmillan, 
%s. 6d.)—Written in a quiet, discursive, autobiographical 
style, this story follows the fortunes of two Irishmen, whose 
friendship, begun in boyhood upon a farm in Munster, ripens 
through various experiences in England and South Africa 
and even stands the strain of the Great War and the Irish 
Rebellion, in which their convictions range them as com- 
batants on opposite sides. The early scenes are described 
with much charm, and the account of the Easter Rebellion 
of 1916 is written, obviously, from first-hand knowledge. 
Few readers will have difliculty in recognizing in * Brian” 
one of the best known rebel leaders. 


The Fight for the Child. By Fred M. White. (John Long. 
%s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Fred White is too old a hand af fiction not 


to present his readers with an accomplished story. Original 
it is not, though it may be called unconventional. Those 


who like to hear of matrimonial differences in Society will find 
the volume readable. 


A LIBRARY 


The Popular Stage of Japan. 
42s.) 
By 


LIST 

Kabuki : By Zoe Kincaid, 
(Macinillan. 

Letters to Katie. 
10s. 6d.) 

The Mystics of the Church. 
6s.) 

The London Perambulaior. By James Bone. 

A Key to Language. By Isabel Fry. 
3s. 6d.) 

Occidental 
30s.) 

Mother. By FE. F. 

Argonauts of the South. 
21s.) 

The Spite of Heaven, 
Yall. 7s. 6d.) 


Sir E. Burne Jones. (Macmillan, 


By Evelyn Underhill. (Clarke. 
(Cape. 12s. 6d.) 
(Sidgwick and Jackson, 
Gleanings. By Lafeadio THearn. (Heinemann, 
10s. 6d.) 
(Putnam. 


Benson. (Hodder and Steughton. 
By Capt. Frank Hurley. 


By Oliver Onions, (Chapman and 
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RECREATIONS OF LONDON 


LECTURES 

At King’s College, October 26th and 28th, 5.30.—Herr Binding’s 
third and fourth lectures on Modern German poetry. 

October 27th, 5.30.—Scutrtrure: Donatretto. By Dr. Percy 
Dearmer. Iliustrated with Lantern Slides. At King’s College, 
Strand. ‘Tickets Is., obtainable outside the Great Hall before the 
lecture. 

October 28th, 5.30.—-OrEN Arr SANCTUARIES OF THE NATIONAT. 
Trust. By Lord Grey of Fallodon. At University College, Gower 
Street. Admission by ticket on application to the Secretary. 

October 29th, 5.30. 

sy Prince D. 8, Mirsky. 
Malet Street. 

October 29th, 5.0.-Tur Press As Prmst. By Mr. St. John 
Ervine at 92 Victoria Street, S.W. Under the auspices of the 
Six Pornr Grour. Tickets, 2s. 6d., from Miss W. Mayo, Six Point 
Group, 92 Victoria Street. 

Octohor 30th, 5.30.—SHAKESPERARE AND THE THEATRE, 
Isracl Gollancz. At King’s College, Strand. 


FILMS 


At the Stoll Cinema, Kingsway, October 29th to 31st (continuous). 
—Savan’s Stisrer. A distinctly bright British film, with our bright- 
est star, Betty Balfour, in a gay tomboy part. 

At the Marble Arch Pavilion (daily until October 31st).—Yeres. 
So successful has this arresting film proved, with its admirable and 
affecting reconstruction of recent history, that it is being retained 
at this cinema until the end of the month. 


Merezuxkovsky, RozANOV, AND SHESTOV. 
At The Institute of Historical Research. 


By Sir 


FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
THE EUROPEAN PACT 
By ARTHUR W. KIDDY. 


Tr must not be supposed that, because no immediate great 
response has been given by public securities to the signing 
of the European Pact at Locarno, the City is unmindful 
of the importance of that event. On the contrary, it 
is regarded as probably the most significant development 
since the Armistice, not even forgetting the importance 
which attached to the acceptance of the Dawes Report 
last year. Before, however, offering one or two sugges- 
tions as to the far-reaching effects of the European Pact 
in relation to financial and commercial developments, 
it may be well to explain why, up to the present, the event 
~—apart, perhaps, from a sharp rise in German 7 per cents. 
—has had comparatively little effect upon the Stock 
Markets, 
CONSERVATIVE Views, 

In the first place, so far as this country is concerned, 
it must be remembered that satisfaction is modified to 
some extent by a recognition of the serious responsibilities 
undertaken by Great Britain. The event, in fact, comes 
as a fresh reminder of the radical changes effected by the 
recent War, so that this country, which for many genera- 
tions pursued a policy of splendid isolation, has now 
deemed it advisable to enter into the closest relation with 
the political affairs of Europe. Up to a certain point it is 
well, of course, that this critical attitude should be adopted, 
because there is no sense in shutting our eyes to the 
responsibilities as well as the advantages attaching to this 
great international agreement. Unfortunately, however, 
legitimate criticism has degenerated, in a certain section 
of the so-called *‘ popular” Press, into a mere anti- 
Government attack, in which none of the advantages and 
all of the drawbacks are emphasized, though the same 
critics would probably be the first to have attacked the 
Government if the Locarno Conference éad proved abor- 
tive and there had been no prospect of a more peaceful 
and settled outlook in Europe. The tone, in fact, adopted 
by this section of the Press has not been without its part 
in preventing the full and clear recognition of the great 
importance of the Locarno Agreement. 


“ 


Dearer Money. 
So far, however, as the City is concerned, there is a 
simpler and more direct explanation of why the roof of 
the Stock Exchange has not been lifted by this most 


ees 


important political development. The Stock Exchange js 
noted for taking short views and, at the moment of the 
signing of the Pact, the City was almost entirely engrossed 
with certain financial developments exerting an immediate 
and direct influence upon the course of public securities, 
At the moment of the reduction in the Bank Rate on 
October Ist, from 4} to 4 per cent., the event was hailed 
on the Stock Exchange as a strong “ bull” point for 
securities, and speculative operators acted accordingly, 
In the Money Market, however, due attention was given 
to the possible effect of the lower Bank Rate upon the 
American Exchange, and it is the more cautious view of 
Lombard Street which has proved to be the correct one, 
The American Exchange has tended steadily downwards, 
and, as a result, large amounts of gold have been taken 
out of the Bank of England for export, so that whereas, 
at the end of last July, the Bank had gained about 
£9,000,000 since our return to the Gold Standard at the 
end of April, that Institution has now lost on balance a 
little over £2,000,000. As a consequence, money and 
discount rates in the Open Market have advanced sharply, 
and the present quotation for bills is actually higher than 
it was at the beginning of the month, when the Bank Rate 
was 45 per cent. 
FALL IN THE FRANC, 

A further circumstance which has exerted a depressing 
influence upon the markets has been the great depreciation 
in the French frane, which during the past week has 
touched the lowest point of the year, while the quotation 
has not been far from the lowest on record, which was 
reached in March of last year, when it will be remembered 
that for the moment the franc was as low as 120 to the £. 
Moreover, the weakness of the French france has been 
particularly emphasized during the past weck by the fact 
that the Belgian france has rallied a little and now stands 
at a considerable premium over French currency. With- 
out discussing the many causes responsible for the con- 
tinued weakness of French currency, there is no doubt 
that the main cause operating during the past few weeks 
has been the failure on the part of M. Caillaux to attain 
the permanent funding of the French debt to the United 
States and also the anxicty as to whether the French 
Chamber will even ratify the temporary agreement 
reached, whereby America was prepared to accept for a 
period of five years a total payment from France of 
£8,000,000 annually in the shape of interest. Moreover, 
there has recently been a still further expansion in the 
French Note Circulation, and it is felt that unless France 
immediately faces with courage her external debt problem, 
and arranges a settlement, stabilization of her currency 
will become increasingly difficult. 

Witt More Goip BE Exporren ? 

So far, therefore, as the immediate outlook of markets 
is concerned, it is necessary to keep in mind these two 
adverse influences and especially, of course, the possibility 
of a further gold drain to the United States. There is 
little doubt that the fall in the American Exchange, 
although probably accentuated by the lower Bank Rate 
here, is largely to be explained by seasonal causes. That 
is to say, America has been exporting cotton and other 
commodities largely and, while we have been by no means 
the only customers, this country has probably been called 
upon to finance not only her own purchases, but a good 
part of the purchases of other European countries. Added 
to that fact we know that our own trade position is most 
unsatisfactory, and that our adverse visible trade balance 
is the worst for many yenrs past. There is, however, 
another factor which has operated, and it is one for which 
we are in no way responsible, namely, the great boom in 
securities in Wall Street, the effect of which upon Money 
Rates at that centre has been all the greater owing to 
speculation in securities coinciding with considerable 
activity in trade. It is just this factor which makes it 
difficult to gauge the possible extent of further gold 
shipments to the States. So far as ordinary seasonal 


requirements are concerned, it seems fair to assume that 
another three weeks might break the back of the gold 
drain, but if the boom in Wall Street should continue, and 
should require higher Money Rates on the other side of the 
Atlantic to curb it, it is quite possible that measures 
might have to be taken here to check any undue drain 
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of gold. Recognition of these uncertainties, therefore, 
naturally has a restraining effect for the moment upon 
the course of public securities. 

RestRAINED Optimism. 

Nevertheless, I think it will be found that possibly 
before many weeks have passed the inflvence of the 
European Pact is something which will make itself felt 
over and above these other and more temporary factors. 
Assuming that the Pact is ratified by the various countries 
concerned, it will undoubtedly promote a greater fecling 
of political confidence not only throughout Europe, but 
throughout the world, and that in its turn will undoubtedly 
give driving foree to international financial and commercial 
activities. In the case of America, too, there is little doubt 
that just as the acceptance of the Dawes Report caused 
an outpouring of American capital to Europe, so tenden- 
cies in that direction will be increased after the European 
Pact becomes an accomplished fact and gives indication 
of a good understanding between the European nations, 
an understanding conceivably leading a little later on 
even to some measure of disarmament to the relief of the 
distracted Budget makers of more than one country in 
Europe. There is, in fact, much in the Locarno Pact to 
justify considerable optimism with regard to the future, 
even though, for the moment, such optimism—so far as 
the Steck Exchange is concerned—may be restrained by a 
recognition of other factors which, however temporary, 
cannot be entirely disregarded. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


Bank Rare Prospects. 

IN dealing with the effect of the European Pact upon the 
financial situation I have already referred to the large exports 
of gold and the uncertainty which exists as to whether they 
will assume sufliciently large proportions to occasion a rise 
in the Bank Rate. Undoubtedly that movement will be 
avoided if possible for the sake of industry, but on the other 
hand, any prolonged drain of the metal would necessarily 
eall for a 5 per cent. rate, if only to avert the possibility of 
a still higher rate being imposed if the check were not applied 
in good time. Inasmuch, therefore, as it is undoubtedly 
desirable, if possible. to prevent unduly high Bank Rates, 
I find that the best opinion in the City is undoubtedly in 
favour of retaining the present embargo on foreign loans 
for another few weeks until the Foreign Exchange and gold 

situation bas become a little clearer. 

* * * 

Tue EMBarco. 

In « certain section of the Press there is already a popular 
Glamour for an immediate removal of the embargo on the 
grounds that foreign loans tend to stimulate our trade. 
Unquestionably they do, but not immediately. We seldom 
imake our loans conditional on the proceeds being spent 
in this country, relying rather upon the prosperity of the 
borrowers ultimately leading to increased purchases of our 
goods. That is unquestiona! ly the right principle, but of 
necessity it means that the fisst effect of the new loans is 
usually to move the exchanges against us, while the benefits 
to our export trade do not usuaily follow until a considerably 
later pericd. At the present moment, therefore, there is 
much to be said for temporarily delaying the removal of tie 
embargo on foreign loans until the monetary situation is 
a little clearer. Immediately that is so the removal of the 
embargo will command general approval. If as the result, 
however, of any premature removal of the embargo, a very 
high Bank Rate were necessitated to protect cur gold supply, 
the very papers which are now clamouring for the removal 
of the embargo at all costs would probably be the first to 
accuse the monetary authorities of having proceeded on 
lines calculated to produce high money rates to the detriment 
of trade. 

* % * * 
BANKERS ON THE Locarno Pact. 

1 am not surprised to find that that experienced and astuic 
observer of international finance, Mr. R. J. Hose, chairman 
of the Anglo-South American Bank, bas been quick to recog- 
nize the far-reaching importance of the Locarno Paci. At 
the meeting held last Tuesday of the Anglo-South American 
Bank, Mr. Hose prefaced his remarks by a prompt recognition 





of the significance of that event and concluded his observai 
by saying: “ From a purely conimercial point of view, the 
benefit of the Pact should soon be in evidence, tor the restora- 
tion of political stability should impart to traders that 
confidence in entering into future commitments that has 
been lacking for some years past.” 3 

to give a favourable account of cond! 


Ir. Hose was also able 
tions prevailing in the 


<< 


various countries in which the operations of the Apgy, 
South American Bank are carried on, and although prosperity 
in the export trade in Argentina during the past year he 
not been maintained in the same degree as in the ‘Previn 
year owing to the decline in grain shipments, exports r 
other commodities have increased, while a favourable featur 
in the Republic's finances has been the reduction in thy 
floating debt. Referzing to the beneficial effects of ty 
recent visit of the Prince of Wales to America, I am glaj 
to note that Mr. Hose, while pointing out that South 
Americans have always had a preference for British goods 
emphasized the fact that competition on the part of other 
countries is severe. It is “up to” our manufacturers to se 
to it that no efforts are spared to extend our exports to al 
parts of the South American Continent. 
* * 
TEA AND RUBBER PROSPECTS. 

The recent annual report of Harrisons and Crosfielj | 
showing an increased dividend on the deferred shares fron, 
25 to 80 per cent., prepared the shareholders for a satis. 
factory statement at the annual meeting, and they wer 
not disappointed. Moreover, interest in the meetings of 
this important tea and rubber investment company extend 
considerably beyond the actual shareholders of the company, 








as the views of the chairman concerning the tea and rubber 
industry generally are regarded as of considerable importance, 
At the recent meeting, Mr. Eric Miller went very fully into 
the whole situation. and while taking a conservative view with 
regard to the outlook, his statements undoubtedly confirmed 
the hopeful expectations entertained as to the future of the 
industry. Mr. Miller based his view more upon the antic. 
pated expansion in consumption than on any question of 
the continuance of restriction of output. He did not 
hesitate, in fact, to express the opinion that it would only 
be a matter of time until the point was reached when the 
actual increase in production— free. I take if. from all 
restrictions— would be Jess than the increase in absorption, 
# * * * 
Raitway EMPLOYEES AS STOCKHOLDERS 

Not the least interesting of the capital flotations of the 
past week has been the private offer to existing stockholders 
and employees of the Southern Railway of an issue of 5 per 
cent. debenture stock at the price of 99. As a matter of 
fact, owing to certain accrued interest, the price is a little 
under 99 and the vield to the investor, therefore, is well 
over 5 per cent., a yield which is now becoming increasingly 
difficult to obtain on a full trustee security. An interesting 
feature, however, of the issue is that employees are to rank 
with stockholders in the privilege of applying for the stock 
and the company has spared no pains to secure publicity of 
the fact, the various stations being placarded with particulars 
of the issue. This is undoubtedly a step in the right direction, 
and one which I hope will be copied by many other of our 
big industries. A. W. &. 





COMPANY MEETING. 


BUENOS AYRES WESTERN RAILWAY, 


The Tarrry-stxTH Orpinary GeneraAt. MEETING of the Buenos 
Ayres Western Railway, Limited, was held yesterday at River 
Plate House, Finsbury Cireus, E.C. Sim Henry Bens, Bt. (chair- 
man of the company), presided. The Secrerary (Mr. Robert 
Graham) having read the notice convening the meeting, 

The CHAIRMAN, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
referred to the reeent visit of the Prince of Wales to Argentina 
as an event of outstanding importance to everyone connected 
with that country. The far-reaching results had, he said, been 
discussed so fully in the Press that it was quite unnecessary fo! 
him to endeavour to add to what had already been written, but 
there were just two points he would like to make. The first was 
that we as British subjects should be profoundly grateful to the 
Argentine nation for the wonderful reception accorded to the 
Prince, and the next was that the very candid and impressive 
speech made by the President at a banquet given in honour ot 
the Prince was one of the most important pronouncements that 
had ever emanated from the Argentine Republic. 

Scccess OF THE SUBURBAN ELmrerric Service. 











Dealing with the receipis, the chairman called attention to the 
increased receipts from passenger trafiic, which was entirely dur 
to the most satisfactory development of their suburban cleectm 
service. The nurrber of passengers carried had further increased 
during the year by over 1,750,000 to a total of 15,654,447. 

It was pure guesswork for anyone to try to foretell the result 0! 
any growing crops such as they had now all over Argentina, but 
at present the prospects were excellent. A cable received from 
the lecal committee siated that the general manager, who was 
out on the line inspecting their district, advised them ‘hat he 
had never seen the crops at this time of the year in better con 
dition. Vhe general outlook was quite encouraging. 

Liser.-CoLonen Woopsine Parisu. C.B.E., seconded the 
resolution for the adoption of the report and accounts, and after 
some congratulatory remarks from shareholders the resolutioa 
Was carried unanimously. 
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| ROUSROYCE 


j E BEST CAR IN THE WORLD 
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+ 
His Mayesty’s Senior Trade Commissioner in India and 
Ceylon in his Commercial Bulletin states: 
oe jo . . . + 
‘The long life of the British car is well known and Made- 
in-England is becoming the hall-mark in the world of ! 
motoring. Rolls-Royce is the standard by which all must 
° 5) 
be judged } 


S-ROYCE LTD. 


14/ISXCONDUIT STREET, LONDON, WI. 
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| SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
Vosul Tragedy | INSTITUTION 


Turkish inroads have caused 


terrible suffering. 

The scenes of misery are heart- 
breaking. 

Demands for relief funds far 
exceed our resources. 


Not only in Mosul but in the 
regions to the North, Zakho, 
Amadia and Dohok. 


Many can get no bread, but are 
existing on wild herbs. 


Please send immediate help. 


Near East Relief Fund 


at the office of Bible Lands Missions’ Aid Society. 


S. W. Gentle-Cackett, 


Hon. Relief Commissioner. 


358 Y, Strand, 
London, W.C. 2. 














FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


(Established 1837) 


Funds £18,250,000 
POLICY under the Distinctive 


System of this Institution is 
peculiarly adapted for covering the 
increase in Death Duties. 


An Explanatory Leaflet will be sent on application. 


HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH. 
LONDON: 3 Lombard St., E.C.3; 17 Pall Mall, S.W.1. 














ULTRA VIOLET RAYS 


WHICH ARE STOPPED BY 
GLASS PASS THROUGH 


WINDOLITE 


The Practical Glass Substitute for all Farm and 
Garden Uses. 
Light, Flexible and Unbreakable, “* Windolite 2 
is most suitable for windows in SCHOOLS, 
HOSPITALS, FACTORIES, and _ wherever 
HEALTH is the chief consideration. 
SEND 4/6 for sample about 30 ins. square. 
WINDOLITE (Dept V), 179/185 Great 
Portland Street, London, W. 1. 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


ANGLO-SOUTH AMERICAN BANK. 


The THirTy-SEVENTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the Anglo- 
South American Bank, Limited, was held yesterday at Winchester 
House, Old Broad Street, E.C. 

Mr. Rorertr Joun Hose (the chairman) presided. 

The notice convening the meeting and the auditors’ report having 
been read 

The Cu AtrRMAN said :—Ladies and gentlemen, at our last meeting 
I was able to refer to the adoption of the Dawes’ Reparations Plan, 
and during the first year of its operation Germany has been able to 
meet her reparations obligations with the assistance of the credits 
placed at her disposal by means of the international loan success- 
fully floated in October last. Further, the League of Nations 
reconstruction plans in Austria and Hungary have met with a 
considerable degree of success, while with the general tendency to 
revert to the gold standard of currency, the purchasing power of 
Europe has in some measure been restored. Nevertheless, the 
aftermath of the war is still only too evident in certain directions, 
for France, Belgium, and Italy have yet to adjust their national 
financial position, especially in regard to the definite settlement of 
war indebtedness ; and, meanwhile, their currencies remain depre- 
ciated and unstable. In the case of Belgium, however, the inter- 
national negotiations for the amelioration of her financial position 
would appear to be progressing in a highly satisfactory manner, 
latest reports indicating that a comprehensive plan is in view based 
upon budgetary equilibrium. 

Decipep Recovery IN EXCHANGE. 

Notwithstanding the diminution in the favourable trade balance 
during the current year, there has recently occurred a decided 
recovery in exchange, the sterling rate having touched on 9th inst. 
46%d., thereby reaching the highest quotation since January, 1922. 
It will be remembered that, on previous occasions, 1 have referred 
to psychological influences on exchange, and the fact that these so 
frequently provoke a disproportionate swing of the pendulum. 
lt is gratifying to note that the improvement in the Argentine 
exchange above referred to appears at last to reflect the great 
recovery that has taken place in the general financial and economic 
position of the Republic during the last two years. Undoubtedly 
the prompt measures taken by the Argentine Government, follow- 
ing upon the restoration of the gold standard in Great Britain, in 
permitting, as from June 10 last, the export of gold held outside 
the Caja de Conversion, has not been without its effect, and it is 
most sincerely to be hoped that Argentina will recognize the desir- 
ability of reverting at a very early date to the free functioning of the 
Caja de Conversion, and thereby once again take its place among 
those countries working on an unfettered gold standard, which its 
economic position so fully justifies. 

The transport system of the Republic is being increasingly 
developed, and, generally speaking, the country is prosperous and 
the position fundamentaliy sound. The continuation of an un- 
settled state of affairs in Europe has been a factor exercising powerful 
influence in Argentine markets, and the further restoration of 
European buying power should result in greatly increased trade in 
those products of prime necessity of which Argentina is a chief 
supplier. 





Yue Visit or THE Prince OF WALEs. 

The visit of his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales to South 
America, which has been conducted amid demonstrations of a most 
felicitous nature, has served to draw gnereasing attention to the 
possibility of extending our export trade to that continent. It is 
undoubtedly true that South Americans have always had a prefer- 
ence for British goods, but it must be borne in mind that competition 
in the South American markets is now extremely keen and ts likely 
to become increasingly so in the future, while a further factor is the 
marked development which has occurred in native manufactures, 
notably in textiles in Argentina. This question of increasing trade 
between Great Britain and Latin America we naturally always have 
much at heart, and we are at all times only too willing to help ex- 
porters with advice in their search for business in the markets 
where we operate, and, indeed, it is an accepted part of modern 
banking methods to collate and disseminate such information to 
interested parties. 

Votre or THANKS TO CHAIRMAN AND Directors, 

Mr. M. FE. Durrerr :—Gentlemen, —None of you would like to 
leave this meeting until we have passed a very hearty vote of thanks 
to our chairman for the able manner in which he has conducted the 
affairs of the bank during the past vear. We all know the critical 
times we have been passing through, and many of us probably 


appreciate what these critical times have been in a commercial | 


sense, but there are some of us perhaps who do not fully appreciate 
what they have meant in a banking sense. and how far-reaching is 
the effect of any decision arrived at by banking directors. We have 
had the good fortune to have Mr. Hose as chairman of the bank, and 
he has safely guided us through every crisis which has arisen during 
the period. 

I should like to add to this resolution a vote of thanks also to the 
directors, because, however capable a managing director may be, 
we cannot overlook the fect that each of the directors in their 





separate spheres of interest govern the general policy of the bank. | 


The results we have seen to-day are such, I think, which leave us 
cause for gratification, and make us feel that we can safely trust the 
board to conduct the affairs of the benk in the future. CGentle- 
men, I would like you to join with me in passing a hearty vote of 


thanks to our chairman and managing director, Mr. Hose, and to ! 


the board of directors of the Anglo-South American Bank. (Cheers.) 
Mr. W. A. WILSON seconded the resolution, which was carried with 
acclamation. 
The proceedings then terminated, 
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COMPANY MEETING. 








HARRISONS & CROSFIELD, 


LIMITED. 





A SUCCESSFUL YEAR. 





Mr. H. Eric MILLer’s REVIEW OF 


RUBBER POSITION. 


THE TEA Anp 





Presiding yesterday at the Annual Meeting of 
Harrisons and Crosfield, Limited, the Chairman, Mr, 
H. Eric Miller, reviewed the balance-sheet, referring 
to the record profit shown, and he stated that the 
intrinsic position of the Company’s business was never 
better. 

In a detailed review of the tea industry he referred 
to the progressive increase shown in shipments to 
Russia: ‘‘ This revived outlet should be a sufficient 
guarantee of a remunerative level of prices for many 
years, if only producers will confine their attention 
to the manufacture of good tea and avoid coarse 
plucking and the manufacture of inferior and undesir- 


, 


able tea.” 

Reviewing the rubber industry, Mr. Miller said: 
“ The well-organized and proven plantations in the 
East are quietly but definitely adding extensions to 
their present planted areas, using first-class planting 
material, and I am sure that these extensions will 
British pre- 
result 


of the legislation regulating exports from Malaya and 


prove to be a very sound investment. 


dominance has not diminished in any sense as a 


Ceylon, and all my inquiries convince me, as I have 
repeatedly stated during recent years, that the estates 
which have been restricting exports, under legislation 
or voluntarily, are in excellent condition to derive 
the maximum benefit from the period of prosperity 


which may be looked for during the next few years. 


“Now that so much public attention is being 
attracted to the shares in rubber-producing companies, 
I would give a word of advice to intending investors. 
Reliable information may easily be obtained, and 
proper regard should be paid to the relative intrinsic 
merits of the companies whose shares are being dealt 
in. The Plantation Rubber Industry is not a gambling 
industry ; it is one of the great primary industries 
of the world to-day, and, as long as it is conducted 
on that footing, and not with an eye to share specula- 
tion, it well merits the confidence of the investor.’ 
The Report was unanimously adopted, and a final 
dividend of 20 per cent. was declared on the Deferred 


Ordinary shares, making 30 per cent. for the year. 
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-FOR EXCLUSIVE & 
























THE cork-tipped Player’s No. 3 Virginia Cigarette is 

welcomed by some smokers. ‘The cost is the same 
and the fragrance and coolness of the tobacco are 
still there. Manufactured by modern machinery 
in a Model Factory from matured Virginia Tobacco. 


10 for 84: 20 for 1/4 
50 for 3/3 
Se 


7, WITH: OR - WITHOUT - CORK - 
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Have you a SAGGING M. are RESS 














Look under the 
bed when some 
one lies on it. 
No wonder you 
have bad nights. 


“SLEEPERZIE” REINFORCEMENT 


If se, 


iry the 








‘he “Sleepeezie” is a soundly constructed trellis 
frame, easily fixed under any mattress (spiral or 
diamond). On this are many strong coil springs 


which support and make even a worn-out mattress 
ideally and permancnily comfortable; in fact as 
geod as the best box spring mattress at a fraction 
of the cost. Our terms are eloquent of our trust in 
you, and of our faith in the “ Sleepeezie.” 
SEND NO MONEY, x ¢ CARRIAGE PAID 
but give width of bed yr ON APPROVAL Driving a Vauxhall, and running 


E CAR SUPEREXCELLEN 











— ~-p nt la | 14 DAYS. SJ on Pratts at the Boulogne Race 
ECTATOR ” - 
SPECTATOR. Week, Mr. T. A. Thistlewaite 
_, PRICE pasar 
or beds up to: 
ft. wide & » 15/— ——- 
4ft. wide - - 19/— , Crouy Cup 
att. wide - - 23/- Further proof of the consistent 


reliability of Pratts Perfection, 
the volatile and uniform spirit, 
obtainable everywhere from 
the Golden Pump or sealed 
Green Can. 


LISTS FREE. i 
SLEEPEEZIE MATTRESS CO., 86 Highcross St., Leicester 

















DIABETES 





Suffe ] red for a palatable, well rriec 

> t n ieltin x r ‘ ee vy are hig thy nutri tious an ad trad ! 
for i ise N 2 (more serious cas all “strict dict ° 
extrer Particulars post free. or w rT ampies to cover posia 


etc., 1/- fron 


THE CHELTINE FOODS C€ 1O., 22 Cheltine Works, Cheltenham '! 
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Clerical, Medical €? General 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. ) 


ESTABLISHED 1824. 








Extracts from 10Ist Annual Report:— 


RATE OF INTEREST EARNED: 
Gross £5 10s. 3% Net £4 15s. 4% 


Rate of Interest Assumed in Valuation, only £2 100% 


Total Assets £8,881,045 











Extract from Chairman’s Speech at Annual Meeting, | 


October 9th, 1925:— 


- « » surplus is accruing at a rate unsurpassed in all our 
long history; no shadow of doubt exists as to our capacity 
not only to maintain but to strengthen our valuation reserves, 
and—need I add ?—as to our capacity and our intention to 
pay in October, 1926, a scale of bonus larger than anything 
that we achieved in the first hundred years of our history. 


Extract from General Manager's Speech:— 





I think you will find next October that the surplus available 
will suffice not only to pay an enhanced bonus, but also to 
provide for a substantial strengthening of our customary 23 
per cent. valuation basis. | 


ALL WITH PROFIT POLICIES effected before the 30th 

June next, and in full force at that date, will be ENTITLED 

TO SHARE IN THE DIVISION OF PROFITS TO BE MADE 
IN OCTOBER, 1926. 








Write for booklet with illustrations of aciual bonuses applicable to any 
age al entry, 


CHIEF OFFICE: ean 
15 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, a DS, 
LONDON, S.W. 1 General Manager and Actuary. 
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NECESSITY KNOWS NO LAW. 


Many are = old saws that point out the compelling power of the 


inevitable. addition to the above we have: 
“Ne eds must when the devil drives,” 


“ Necessity is the mother of invention,” 


but the most helpful of these sayings is that which counsels us to: 

* Make a virtue of Necessity.” 

absolute necessity that every man should provide 
dependants, but he can make a virtue of this 
ring that while he makes this provision for his 
es benefit for himself. 


Now it Is an 
adequate! for om 
necessity by ens 
family he at the 


There is no ame mean 


“ACME” Policy with 
The Standard Life Assurance Co. 


This “ ACME” Policy—the highest development of Life 

Assurance—provides :— 

For his family.—A capital sum at his death with large bonus 
additions. 


ame time secu! 
} 


of doing this than by effecting an 


For himself.—Freedom from all payments after twenty years. 
An increasing fund of credit. 
Guaranteed Lean and Surrender Values. 
Disability benefits by which in the event of 
total permanent Geetioment: 
(a) All premiums cez 
(b) The full sum a 
death. 
(c) in addition compensation to the extent 
of 1/10th of the sum assured for ten 
years. 


se. 
ssured is payable at 


Write for particulars of this splendid policy to “AC” 18 


THE STANDARD LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
(Established 1825) 


"HEAD OFFICE: 3 George Strect, EDINBURGH. 


LONDON: 110 Cannon Street, E.C. 4, and 
15a Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 
DUBLIN: 59 Dawson Street. 
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An Oxford Sectional Bookcase will enhance the 
appearance of any room, great or small. From one 
section you can start now to build a bookcase to suit 
any future requirements. Each section is joined 
neatly and rigidly by practically invisible joints. 
As shown at Wembley, Ide2l Homes and other 
Exhibitions, 
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OXFORD 


Sectional Bookease 


Send to-day for Handsome Illustrated Catalogue 
Free and Post Paid. 


Wm. BAKER & Co., Ltd. 


(Dept. 10), 























vi LIBRARY 
Mf} SPeciAuists, OXFORD. 
any im London Agents: Duiau & Co., Ltd., 





3ocksellers, 34-36 Margaret Street, 
Cavendish Square, W. 1. 
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A man travels 
first-class for 


extra comfort. 
With equal fore- 
thought he buys 


CUT PLUG 


1-0z. Packet 1/34 
2-0z. Packet 2/7 
4-lb, Tin . 5/2 


nm ‘m 


SMOKING 




















Is Your 
Dress Kit 


Immaculate? 


You only “dress ” on 
“dressy” occasions, and it is 
essential that at such times 
your clothes should look in perfect 
condition. You can be sure of this 
if you have them carefully cleaned 
and pressed occas ion: uly in the 
“ Achille Serre Way.” Many o 

the best-dressed men in the 
country send their clothes to us 


regularly, and we are constantly 
receiving testimonials from parti- 
cular people who are delighted 


with our service Mzy we send 
you a little book, illustrated by 
Norman Keene, which we fecl 
sure you will find useful? 


Achille Serre 1: 


Hackney Wisk London ie . 


Branches and Agents Everywhere. 


0.30. 
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pes eates JNU Titi 2 UE A HS 
_ Round the World Cruise 

= a 

B Under Summer Skies 

= WITHOUT CHANGE OF STEAMSHIP 

= from £440 

E Includes Tours by Motor Cars, Special Trains, 

=. Best Hotels, and all gratuities while ashore. 

E EMPRESS OF SCOTLAND 

= (oil burner). Gross Tonnage 25,000. 


Peanut MOE ILIL 


Wy! 


\ili 


iol 


= 103 LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 3 

= LONDON 

= Or Local Agents Everywhere. 

salts tiiin! 4d 4 lALiNLGUURLUNAAAUUGHAOAL SU OROSTRUUUS TERRA eA | 


BAER OA aS ahs 68 SA AE LETH Se oh en ce ae ee Os ce at ce ce eee 


From SOUTHAMPTON, NOV. 14, 
or Dec. 4th via Madeira, 


or Dec. 15th via Monaco. 


Mediterranean Cruise 


from £205, inclusive 
14,358 miles—77 days. 


EMPRESS OF FRANCE 
(oil burner). Gross Tonnage 18,400. 
From SOUTHAMPTON, JAN. 26, 1926, 


or later from Mediterranean Ports. 


British Ships. British Crews. 





APPLY : 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


62-65 CHARING CROSS, S.W.1 


snysisnusannivagec? 
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IMAL LULL 


HUH WHT 





EGYPT -the land 
of majestic beauty 


The indescribable fascination of Egypt: the 
awe-inspiring grandeur of its ancient tombs 
and monuments; the architectural magnificence 
of its colossal edifices; fortunate are yoy if 
the future holds your ™ first-thrill’’ of this 
experience. 


Here, then, is splendour awaiting your eyes. 
and close at hand. For fast and splendidly 
equipped steamers bring the Land of the Syy 
very near. 


EGYPT IS ONLY 5 DAYS FROM LONDON, 


The best months in which to visit Egypt are 
October to Decembez, when the climate js 
ideal, and special cheap facilities for visiting 
Luxor and Assuan are available. 


Particulars of fares, tariffs, etc., of 
all principal Travel Bureaux and 
Tourists Agencies. 


Write 










for “ Eqgvpt and the 


Sudan,” a copiously illys. 
trated brochure, free on 
application to Egypt Promo. 
tron Association, 9 Quality 
Court Chancery — Lane, 
london, W.C.2, or Pog 
Bex 990, Cairo. 
By “ye ‘mr 
———/° I NG ~ 
rh 
yrs } ) 








SPARSE RSP 


NEW YORK 
SOUTH AMERICA 
CANADA 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON AND LIVERPOOL 
BY MAGNIFICENTLY APPOINTED 

LINERS. 
TOURS ROUND SOUTH AMERICA. 


For Full Parmelars Apply to 


THE ROYAL MAIL & PACIFIC LINES 
ATLANTIC HOUSK MOORG4TE, ECs & AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, sus 
CORPE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL 
@LS0 AT BIRMINGHAM, MANCHESTER, CLASGOW 39 SOLTUAMPTOR 


e id * 
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The newest luxury travel 


Every passenger his own armchair and table. 


Send for illustrated brochure describing 


MovroR WAY: 


98 WIGMORE STREET, W. I. 





"Phone: Mayfair 5428. 


MOTORWAYS PULLMANS 


NORTH AFRICA AND RIVIERA TOURS 











‘Spectator’ Competition 
OCTOBER 24, 1925 








Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon. 


(See page 


716), 


A SAVING IN INCOME TAX. 


It is possible to recover 23% of your 

income by way of Rebate of Income 

Tax if your life is adequately and 
suitably insured. 





Write for particulars, giving date of birth. 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 
142 HOLBORN BARS, E.C. 1. 


All Classes of lasurance Business transacted. 








DELIGHTFUL VAPOUR AND HOT-AIR 
BATHS 


with all their wonderful benefits, in the 
privacy of home, by means of the Gem 
Portable Bath Cabinet, The only method of 
Som <a the sedentary worker in sound 
health by removing the waste materials 
which, if allowed to accumulate in the body, 
cause disease. 

Recommended by doctors for rheumatism, 
liver and skin troubles, etc. Simple, safe, 





efficacious. Booklet free. 
THE GEM SUPPLIES CO., LTD. 

















(Desk 9), 67 Southwark St., London, S.E.1. 
























{For cleaning Silver. Electro re | 


‘Goddard's 


| Plate Powder 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway 


DAILY 2 to 10.45 p.m. (Sundays 6 to 10.30 p.m. New Prog.) 
OCTOBER 26th, 27th and 28th.—** MEN,” starring POLA NEGRI; 
* LOVE OF A PATRIOT,” the famous Barbara Frietchic poem, 
starring FLORENCE VIDOR and Edmund Lowe; Comedy, & 
OCTOBER 29th, 30th and = 3ist * SATAN’'S SISTER," starring 
BETTY BALFOUR and Frank Stanmore; JACKIE COOGAN it 
“THE RAG MAN,” Cabarets of Paris, & 
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To Look Your Best 


TAKE CARE OF YOUR 


HAIR 


AND USE 


ROWLANDS’ 
MACASSAR OIL 


which will preserve, nourish, strengthen it, and replace 
the loss of the natural oil in the Hair, the want of 
which causes Baldness. Golden Colour for Fair Hair, 
sold in 3/6, 7/-, 10/6, and 21/- bottles, by Stores, 
Chemists, Hairdressers, and A. Rowland & Sons Ltd., 
112 Guilford Street, Gray's Inn Road, London. Avoid 


cheap, spurious imitations under the same or similar name. 








ss 











1,000 NEW 





m“ARETHUSA” 


TRAINING SHIP & THE SHAFTESBURY 
HOMES. 


£11,000 


President fet H,. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
10,000 Boys have been sent to Royal Navy and 
Mercantile Marine. 
$,000 Boys have been trained for Civil Employment 
and many hundreds have been emigrated to the 
British Dominions. 


a ld 


Patre 
THEIR MAJESTIES THE “KING AND QUEEN 
h Tree 
c. B MALDEN eq., MA 
Deputy Chairman 
| H. CLAYTON, Es 
he eae 
“HOWSON I DEVITT. Esq. 
Seeretaric 
H. BRISTOW W CULES & HENRY G, COPELAND. 


The Shaftesbury Homes & ‘Arethusa’ Trainings*'p 
164 cnener” Avenue, London, W.C 
VACE-AI RA STR Pnyy: VEI HALSEY SANS? $0 


ircthusa’ excelled. 


SUPPORTERS WANTED 

















FRENCH WHITE WINES 
FOR DINNER USE. 
The popularity of these delightful Wines 


encourages us to call attention to the exceptionally fine 
quality of the followin 1g: 





increasing 








Per doz. Per doz. 

Ss 4-Re es 

Vin de Graves ... a = sr —_ , rym ; 
. Do Supevieure 36/- 20/- 
Sautern Maxx =F 42/- 23/- 
auternes Supericure 52/- 28/- 

IRRI PAID to ar Railway Station in the United Kingdom. 

JAMES SMI TH & COMPANY, 


Wine and Spirit Merchants, Limited, 
37 NORTH JOHN STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
MANCHESTER HOUSE, 26 MARKET STREET. 


ESTABLISHED 1863. 























| What makes your 
| feet ache so? 


The cause and cure of 
Foot Trouble has been 
the subject of a Booklet, 
published at TWO 
SHILLINGS, a copy of 
which will be sent free to 
any interested reader 
mentioning “ Spectator.”’ 


| Gotet A 


OPPOSITE THE 


POLYTECHNIC 
REGENT STREET 
LONDON, W. | 

May 

Faw 12/3. ( I Y, Ltd 





















iN S* 3g Y 


regres PHE SHIPWRECKED 
P MARINERS’ SOCIETY 


is in urgent need of money for the great work 
of relief which it has carried on for 86 years, 
the banking account now being considerably 


overdrawn. 
Patron — H.M. THE KING. 
n’s Bank, Limited. 


Bankers—Williams Deace 


Contributions will be gratefully acknowledged if sent . 


to the Secretary, GERALD E. MAUDE, Esq., 
Carlton House, Regent Street, London, S.W.1. 














APPEAL TO ALL READERS 
OF Ll ssadll NEWSPAPER. 


HOSTEL OF ST. LUKE. 


The Nursing and Surgical Home for 
Clergy, their Wives, Widows and Children, 


FREE TO NECESSITOUS CASES, 


14 Wards cheead for want 
of Funds. 


URGENT 


Full Particulars from 
The Secretary, 14 Fitzroy Square, London, W. I. 
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EHRMANNS 
FAMOUS WINES AND SPIRITS. 
This Week’s Special Bargain. 
“GOLDEN GOBLET” CHAMPAGNE 


America Cuvee. 
1914 Extra Dry. In Perfect Condition. 
Per 96 /- Dozen. 


UNPRECEDENTED BARGAIN. 


Wiite for “ PINK LIST.” quoting unsurpassed assortment of Wines 
and Spirits at Market Prices. 


EHRMANNS, “* * “:onpon” *"* 


Please quote “ S.” 











LINEN FACE TOWELS. 


LS ig er ae AND CLEAVER’S Linen Face 
Towels have been described as “a luxury at | 
a moderate price.” H 
They are exceptionally absorbent, and are delight- 
fully soft and soothing to the most tender skin. 
Full particulars of qualities and prices are given 
in our Houschold Linen Catalogue, No. 40 P—post 
irce. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 


IRISH LINEN MANUFACTURERS, 
LONDON es BELFAST ~ :: LIVERPOOL 














THE MAGDALEN HOSPITAL 


after Seventy Yeers Begs for £10,090 for Reconstruction to SET US UP. 

Since 1758 we have rescued and triined, free of charge, 15,000 Gir!s, 
_ WE GO ON? 

On January 12 one oe - — gave us £125. 


WILL THE OTHERS PLE ASE. nake out c¢ tes to * The Warden,” 
and send to THE MAGDALEN "HOS? irate “STREATHAM, S.W. ? 





PRIVATE CLINIC FOR ADULTS 


ELECTRICAL TREATMENTS RADIANT HEAT 











ULTRA-VIOLET RAYS SUN-RAY BATHS 
Terms very moderate. 
THE 
VICTORIA ORTHOPAEDIC CLINIC 
96 VICTORIA STREET, S.W.1. Telephone: Victoria 5087. 
f Overcoats, Suits, Costumes, etc., turned \ 


and heautifully retailored just like new. 


Write for Descriptive Price List, or sub- 
mit garments for free estimate. We 





collect. "Phone: Clissold 4777. 
SAVI N G The pioneer Turning Specialists, 
LONDON TURNING CO., 
\ Dept, A., 16 Chardmore Rd., London, N.16 J 








— 


Prepaid Classified Advertisements, 


a 








RATES. 
Minimum 20 Words (Two Lines) .. ee e« Four Shih 
Every Additional 10 Words (One Line) .. +. Two Shilling, 
Less than 10 Words charged as a line. 
Headings DISPLAYED IN CAPITALS—occupying the equivalent to 
1 line—2s. per live. Each ruled line, or white space equivalent to a 


line, charged as 10 words. (A line averages 10 words.) Vouchers song 
only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 70 words, 


Classified SGveteanete can be displayed and are aarp according 
to space at the rate of £1 2s. Od. per inch 


Files are available at “ The Spectator” Office for dnapestion by advertiasrs 
who order less than 70 words, 
Series Discounts as follows :— 
6 insertions 2}% ; 13 insertions 5%; 
26 insertions 73% ; 52 insertions 10%. 
To ensure insertion, remittance covering cost of the advertisempy 
must be sent in ali cases with the order. 





Instructions should be addressed to— 
PREPAID CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS DEPT 


THE SPECTATOR, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 2, by first post on Tuesday of each week, 








Partnerships, Xe. 


Vy J ANTED by Lady with small capital and wide experience 
Partnership in good Day or Boarding School tor Girls, with a view to successiog 
Miss 3., 33 Manor Road, Bexhill 


— ———______ 


For Sale and Go et. 


\ JESTON - SUPER - MARE for Health and Happiness, 

SUPERIOR FLATS TO LET in beautiful and healthy positions and surround 
ings (sea and land views), self-contained, well decorated, every modern and sanitary 
convenience. Rentals (inclusive), £35 to £150 yearly. No premiums, Fixture 
free.-—-Apply HENRY BUTT, Oxford Street, Weston-super-Mar 

















TORTH DEVON COAST.—Charming and very comfortabls 

furnished cottage to let, four or five months fromend of October, Thre 

bedrooms. Lovely views. £1 per week.—M. JOHNSTONE, Horns Cross, Nort} 
Devon. 


] OGNOR, SUSSEX, “Sonoma,” Park Road.—Drawing 
room, Dining, Sitting and eight bedrooms. H. and C. baths, ever 
convenience, with attendance. —MANAGERESS 








Brn tHTON, SUSSEX:—Service Flat with every convenienct 
and attendance for winter months. Sea-front ‘ lona,” Marine on iar 











Appointuents, &c.. Wacant and Wanted. 
DMINISTRATIVE COUNTY OF LONDON. 





of = 
The London County Council invites applications from Lecturers to give sing 
lectures in its evening institutes, in the undermentioned subjects, for the session 
1925-26, in connexion with the special lectures programme 
The Great Markets of London 
“ When London Sleeps" (The Night Workers of London). 
Careers in Trade (Building, Printing, &c.). 
History of London Boroughs 
Fee 42s. a lecture. 
Appointment to the pancl of Lecturers is no guarantee of em lo} ryyiment 
Apply to Education Officer (T.5.b.), The County Hall, Westminste bi idge, S.0.% 
Stamped addressed foolscap envelope necessary for form ‘T.5.b w to be returned 
by 3ist October, 1925. 
Other things being equal preference in the case of male candidates to those who 
have served or attempted to serve with H.M. Forces 
Persons whose names are already on the panel of evening institute instructor 
should apply by letter, Canvassing disqualifies 
MONTAGU H. COX, 
Clerk of the Lendon County Council 





Arthur Machen 


THE CAERLEON EDITION OF HIS WORKS (the only complete 

E:iition) in nine volumes. Limited and numbered. The initial 

volume of each set, containing a portrait in photograyure, is signed 

hy the Author... The type was distributed immediately after print- 

ing. Sq. demy Svo. Issued in 1923 at £9 $s, net. Now offered at 
£5 5s. post free in Great Britain. Quote Offer 466. 


Burke’s Peerage at a Bargain Price 
1924 Ecition. Published £6 6s. net. Some copies offered (brand 
new) ut £2 58. Curriage paid in Great Britain. Quote offer 466. 
THAT BOOK YOU WANT! Foyles cain supply it. Over 1,250,000 
volumes (second-hand and new) on every conceivable subject in 
stock, including Rare Books and Out-of-Print Books. Twenty De 
pertmental Catalogues issued. Ovtline requirements or interests 
and suitable catalogues will be sent post free. 

THAT BOOK YOU DO NOT WANT! Poyles wil! buy it--a single 


volume up to a itbrary. 


FOYLE’S BOOKLOVERS PARADISE 


121-125 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 











ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK 





The HEAD-MASTERSHIP of this School will be vacant in April, 1926, owing to 
the Resignation of Mr. H. V. Plum, M.A. By the terms of the Scheme the Heat- 
inaster must be a member of the Church of England, but - is not il rat he 
should be in Holy Orders. Applications for the post, accomy 
recent testimonials, should be received before November 2 nd, 19 
signed, from whom further information may be obtained rh 
a year, with residence, rent free, but without Boar 1. if House 

W MATHE Ws 
Solicitor Tavistock 
Clerk to the Trus 









> BOROUGH OF SUNDERLAND EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE 


TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


APPOINTMENT OF TEMPORARY WOMAN PRINCIPA! 





Applications are invited for the abeve-named appointment. 1 i al Salary 
£600 per annum. 
Candidates must possess an Honours Degree of a recognised British | 
information as to the appointment may be obtained from t! i 
whom zpplications should be forwarded not later than Monday, Octobe! 
HERBERI 
Chier Educat 


Edueation Offices, 15 John Street, Sunderland. 
September suth, 1929, 
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UBLIC AND PR EPARATORY SCHOOLS.—Lady, well- 
educated, se eks re-engagement as Matron-Housekeeper in Master's home. 
colleges ; accountant; receptionist ; travelled ; musical.— Write 


xpd. in se ‘hools, 
bs * c/o Streets 6 


AREERS AND VOCATIONAL TRAINING.—A_ book in 


hay over 100 profe ssions for girls are described, with all information as to 
Price, 2s. 6d.; post free, 2s. 9d.—WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT PUB- 


talNG (0. LTD., t W.C. 1. 


Gracechurech Street, E.C. 3. 





54 Russell Square, London, 











Scholarships, &c. 


EC K Cc O LL BG E. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 





Lectures, 


Bi®*® 


Principal : 





GEORGE SE N 





"ER, D.Se., #n.D., F.LC. 

Evening Courses for the Degrees of the U niversity of London in the Faculties 
‘of Arts, Science and Laws. 

Courses in Classical French, English, German and Italian LITERATURE and 
LANGUAGE. Open to Non-University Students. Studentships to the value of 
yer £700 are awe urded annually to students of the College. 

Calendar 1s., by post Is. 4d. Prospectus free.—For full particulars apply to 
the SECRET. ARY, Birkbeck College, Fetter Lane, E.c. 4. 





NIVE ITY OF LONDON. 
A Course of Three Lectures on “ THE EARLY CHRISTIAN INSCRIPTIONS 
oF ASIA MINOR” will be given by Professor W. M. CALDER, M.A. (Hulme 


professor of Greek in the University of Manchester), at UNIVE RSITY COLLE GE, 


LONDON (Gower Street, W.C. 1), on WE DNESDAY, THURSDAY and FRIDAY, 


























amen 


y CODARD SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 

ENGLAND PUBLIC SCHOOL, Provost: The Rev. Prebendary TALBOT, 
SCHOOL OF 8S. MARY AND 8S. ANNE, ABBOTS BROMLEY, STAFFORD. Head- 
mistress ; Miss RICK, M.A., Oxon, Fees, £135. For partic ulars ap ply to the Head- 
mistress, 


H iQairis % 2, 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 


Principal—Miss Wallis. 
Private Residential School for Girls. Tele.: 


CHURCH OF 









“ Watford 616.” 





T. HELENS, COCKERMOUTH.—Boarding School for Girls 
in the Lake District. Principal—Miss WHEELER. 
Special terms for ministers’ and missionarics’ daughters. Entire charge if desired, 


‘ES SP VWOSB T 2B. 
BOURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


Chairman: Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A., D.D 

Principal: Miss M. DAVIE, B.A., 

The School stands in its own grounds of 10 acres, 
Entrance Scholarships. 

Prospectus from the PRINCIPAL, 


Bournemouth Collegiate 
OC ALDER 
brac ing and sunny. 


GIRLY 
Climate 
A sound education on Public Schcol lines. PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
8 to 13 years. UPPER SCHOOL for girls, 14 to 19 years. 
Lacrosse, hockey, cricket, tennis, golf, riding, good and safe 
Escort London, Crewe, Leeds, Manchester. Liverpool, 
For illustrated prospectus apply HEAD-MISTRESS, 





London, 
facing Bournemouth Bay, 
“ Wentworth,” College Road, Bournemouth, 
Schools, Ltd. 





SCHOOL, SEASCALE, 


for girls, 


bathing. 





















































NOVEMBER 4th, 5th and 6th, 1925, at 5.30 p.m. At the first Lecture the Chair | TY H E DOWNS SCHOO L, SEAFORD, 
will be taken by the Vie Chancellor of the University (Professor EK. A. Gardner, SS 
Litt.D.). ‘The Lectures will be illustrated with lantern slides, ADMISSION FREE, Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
WITHOL ft TICKET, , : é A Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford, 
EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar Bracing air from Downs aiid sea, 
F a Ww , AL, SCHOO! CHISLEHURN’ (NT 
9 U E EN rR Mm £OD<g. UDOR HALL on — b. HI LEHURNT, KENT, 
(Sole Lessees: Messrs, Chappell and Co,,) 
LANGHAM PLACH, LONDON, W. 1, Principals Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGA LE, M.A., London, 
vr rN _— iss LI 
ones Sewer we Oe THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS 
NOVEMBER Ist (Resident only.) 
Ds ANNIE BESANT. House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London, 
‘THE COMING OF THE WORLD TEACHER.” SPECIAL grey to ae 43 ign Method 
, 1 ia Gi *ES, and KK 
Tickets.— R rved ws. 6d., unrese 1 1 Phe Queen Hall Box Office LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS 
NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, Erdington, | ANSDOW NE HOt ‘SE, ‘SW AN, ACG i. “BO AR DING SCHOOL 
JA Birmingham (Ling’s Swedish System), offers complete Teachers’ Training FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hanipstead. Principal CONDER, 
(Women) in Swedish Educatione! Gymnastics, Medical Gymmasties and Massage, | (qgssical Pripos, Cambridge, M.A., Dubiin ‘hor ih education on modern lines, 
Dancing, Hockey, ucTO Cricket, Tennis, Netball, Swimming, Anatomy, Pupils prepared for advanced examinations and tor the Universiti f required 
Hygiene Physiology, & Phree Years’ Course, Prospectus on —- ition. Beautiful situation overlooking the bay, Good garden. Net ball, Tennis Bathing, 
PROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR eae eee aaaeriogg HALL.—Home Boarding School 
' TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W. 15. | for Girls, Modern Education. Near pines andsea, Splendid health record. 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14, ! Principal, Miss FAIRBR OTHE R 
(airman and Hon, Secretary, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. Treasurer : = —— —-- — 
Mr, W. H. Oxvston For information concerning Scholarships Loan Fund and Grants - 
from the Bo i Education apply to the Principal, Miss E. E V NCE, af Pere ‘ro 
cen betes ardieadbecmreenencit See canine caiman: | Pribate Cuition, We 
G0 aren? Shel ¥ OHN DUXBURYS ELOCI TION SC HOOL. 
on: Schools and Colleges. | e HARRY DUXBURY— Expression, ete. HAROLD HORTON—Voice, ete, 
— } Apply SECKETARY, 41 Woburn Square, London, W.C, 1, Tel: Museum 2°56, 
T J U T Cc A = md N N rs ~ WEADI La @LVWMnti os 
ee . 2 . a a eae eee pee TION.— Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR will forward 
FHAMES NAUTICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, ° | a brochure of his Private Le sons in Elocution Vocabulary requence 5 
H.M.S WORCESTER OFF GREENDITHE, KENT, Pia , PUBLIC SPEAKING, . 
for th stion of bova to becony Voice Production ; Preathing ; Reciting.—401 Strand, W.C, 2 Fel. : 6697 Gerrard, 
OFFICERS IN THE, MERCHANT SERVICE. = - a —————— 
Age limit 11 to 16 years Moderate terms, 
Special scheme of entry as Cadets R.N, | Torei 
Vaeanei for next ferm HoOreirgit. 
Illustrated prospectus from - eee pS 
SECRETARY, T.N.T.C. (N.), 72 Mark Lane, London, E.C. 3 RaPTR EN : ee ee ee 
| Ss" ITZERLAND, LAUSANNE-LUTRY, CHATEA B [EN- 
an hy +t r , oD VENUE.—FINISHING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Special study of French. 
( ANFORD SCHOOL, WIMBORNE Modern languagi Art, Literature, Domestic Science classes, Sport Highest 
4 - = | references. Princip al, Miss RUFER. Escort from London. 
An Examination will be held during the first week in July, 1926, for the awarding | __ —— 
(1 One Scholarship, value £100, and Six Scholarships value £60 downwards, open ae — = it a 5 = 
boys under 14 on June Ist, 1926 Boys under 15 on the same date may compete | - P 
for one of the Scholarships, but a higher standard of work will be expected, | iS ¢ gt £ Ag ies 
For particulars apply to the HEADMASTER, Scholas 1 : ge . 
i ae eye <9 1 IG \NT : IV SE ( me 4 SC OOLS, ig 
HEDGES SCHOOL, CARSHALTON.— Beautiful | DVICE ABOUT SCHOO] A'f 


| ARROW 
and Healthy situation on Surrey 
led 150 acres, Illustrated prospectus. 


: | OW TO BECOME 
ontaining 


Hills. Sons of Professional Men, 


Surrcur Apply Secretary. 





A NAVAL OFFICER” 


form the regulations relating to the entry of Cadets 


(Revised Edition), 


cor vina concise 
13 years 4 months to 13 years 8 months) into the Royal Naval College, 
with instructions as to how to apply, &c., and a full illustrs ited description 
he Coilege GIEVE - Ltd. (Publication Dept.), “ Royal Navy House,” 
ond Street, Loudon, Be 








BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Education. 
Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. Fine 
buildings, ineliding Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boathouse, «ec. 
Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Boating, O.T.C. Fees £98, Entrance 


Scholarships, March.—Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master. 
Girls’ Schools and Colleges, 














| INGHOLT CHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
4 HINDHEAD, SURREY. 
Bracing climate iood education. 
Head- Mistress Miss F. M.S. B ATC HELOR (Oxf. Tons. Sch.). 
GIRLS’ XX “= WESTERN DIVISION, 


Wo ( ODAR D Us’ | 
Rev Fr. M. THER “ag Wrington, Somerset, 
iN UPHERINE HEATHERTON- PARI TAUNTON,  Head-Misiress 


8 k. M, WAR NELL, M.A, (Oxon.). Fees £150, girls over 14. £180, 





ESTABLISHMENTS, 


4 HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS 

DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, & 
is given free of charge by 

MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO. 
£6 Sackville Street, London, W.1. Telephone: Re 
Educational Agents. Established 1873. 
Thring & Co., are personally acquainted with nearly ail Schoot 
They will also be glad to supply full information about 
Economy, Secretarial Work, 


gent 5878. 


Messrs. Gabbitas 
Principals in the country. 
establishments giving a course of training in Domestic 
Agriculture and Horticulture. 


NO CHARGE WHATEVER IS MADE TO PARENTS. 





i CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS; 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE 


OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION, 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools and 
Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by cending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy Information, 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given, 

J. & J. PATON, Educational Aguas, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 4, 


*OnOQOL Ss 
S 


Reliable information and advice 


A N D sus @ BS 
concerning the most suitable establishments 
will be given (!ree of charge) to parents stating their requirements (kind of school, 
age of pupil, locality preferred, range of fees, Wc.) to 
PRUMAN & KBNIGHTLEY 








Messrs. LTD., 
Scholastic Agents, 
61 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W. 1, 
Telephone Gerrard 3272 (2 lines) 
Publishers m *‘SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide to Schools in existence, 
nrice Us. Od., post free 3s, 
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Authors, Gppetwriting. &e. 
RONALD MASSEY, LITERARY AGENT. 
Good Stories, &c., required. 


Send stamp for prospectus to— 
RONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Strect, London , 8.W. 1. 








"eam Money by Your Pen. Unique postal course: How 
to write, what to write about, where to sell. Expert guidance, real training. 
Ui free.—-Regent Institute (Dept. 85), 13 Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 


TORIES, ARTICLES AND SERIAL wanted for pro- 
— publication. Payment. on acceptance. Address MSS.* SEt RE- 
TARY, P.L.A., Pinders Road, Hastings. (Est. 1911.) 





UTHORS should forward Novels, Poems, Stories, Tales for 
Children, Plays, Films, Essays, Music, Songs, to Mr. ARTHUR STOCKWELL, 
Publisher, 29 Ludgate Hill, London. No Reading Feces. Established 1898. 








TEYYPEWRITING.—First-class work promptly executed. Many 

“ best sellers” have been typed at this office, including Sinclair Lewis's latest 
novel. FACSIMILE PRINTING. Translations —EVELYN DUNCAN, 503 
Abbey House, Westminster. 








{| rienced Typist open to undertake ail kinds 
of Ty ping, Commas rcial, Legal, Literary, with ac tage and dispatch.—Terms 
apply Bex 1313, the Speetator, 13 York Street, Wc. 


ITERARY TYPEWRITING of every description carefully and 
4 promptly executed. MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000. 
- —Mbes Ni NANCY McFARLANE (C.), 11 Palmeira Avenue, Westclitf-on-Sea. 











Gours, Xr. 
myHiRD WORLD TOUR 


leaves London November 14th, seven months, escorted by 
N. §. BISHOP, F.R.G.S. 
November 14th.—Part 1., India, Burma, Ceylon, 4 months. 
January i6th.—Part LL., World Tour, 5 months. 
Auckland Road, London, S.E. 
asinine —— — 


For the Cable, Xe. 
WV HOLEMEAL or STONEGROUND FLOUR. Ground with 


stones only. Cash with order, 3e. per 7 Ib. carton, post free. Put up in 
strong cartons.—THE BREWHURST MILLING CO., Loxwood, Sussex. 




















OULFRY.—Delicious Tender Harvest Fowls, 6s. pair; 

larger size, 7s., 8&8. Large Boiling Fowls, 6s Fatted Ducks, 7s. 6d., 

&s. 6d. Fatted Geese, 7s., &8. each. Trussed. Orders executed promptly and 
carefully packed. Miss DEMPSE Y, Pouliry Farm, Rossearbery, Cork. 


ELICIOUS DORSET CHICKENS, killed, prepared, cooled ; 
delivered free, 2 for 10s,; standing orders wanted; 20th year.—FRANK 

DUNN, St. Michael's, Wareham. 
OULTRY.—Splendid Harvest Fowls and Ducks, 7s., Ss. pair. 
Fatted geese, 7s. each, trussed. Cash.—Mrs. DALY, Square, Rosscarbery, Cork 


—— 














Miscellaneous 
—— CHINA and Antiques of all kinds skilfully 


repaired, Hest + aa rivetting rarely necessary. Bric-a-brac Repairs. 
62 Hatto m Garden, EC. 


M* SIC BY MAILL.—Everything in Music—Vocal, Instrumental, 
Educational —British and Foreign—Largest Stock in London.—MU RDOCHS, 
23 Princesa Street, Oxford Circus, and 463 Oxford Street, W. 1. 


AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.— Your own Arms, 

Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work 

trom £2 2a. Specimens sent free.—HENKY B. WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, 
London, W. 1. 














i EARN to Write Articles and Stories; earn while learning; 
booklet ‘ree. 
iENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 854), 13 Victoria Street, S.W.1 
—s RASTHENI A, ALCOHOLISM, Ete.—Individual Psycho- 
therapeutic and Electrical treatment in nursing home near London.— Apply 
Box 1508, the Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


SNOMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, SALES OF WORK, 
Handsome, novel, Hand-coloured Pottery, Glassware, Trays. Certain 
Buceess assured to purchasers of our Vases, Bowls, Fernpots, Trays. Every piece 
HAND-COLOURED. Beautiful colourings. big protits. Customer writes: “ Pottery 
supplied was much admired and sold out before anything else. If we had understood 
Jemand beforehand we should have been safe in having quite three times the amount.’’ 
Write for details. —“ RAINBOW” POTTERY CU., Dept. “58,” Lindileld, Sussex, 


WARNING.——-Have your clothes TURNED. Saves buying 

new ones, Send your Overcoats, Suits, Costumes to the ACTUAL tailors 
-—not middlemen. Satisfaction Guaranteed. Garments returned BEAUTIFULLY 
RE-TALLORED like new-— Price List Free or send Garments for FREE estimate. 
—SULT TURNING €O., LTD. (Dept. 6), 10 Duke Street, London, E.C. 3. Special- 
ists in Turning since 1886. ‘Phone: Avetiue 5721 














RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value, 
assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 
Gold, £2 on Platinum, Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel 
returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewelle ry (broken or 
vtherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
8. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD).—2s. each tooth on Vulcanite ; 
4. on silver, 63. on gold. No misleading prices. Cash by return. 
-— DENTAL WORKS, Carlton, Notts. 


A TIRACTIVE UNCOMMON PRODUCTIONS FOR 
BAZAARS, LIBERAL DISCOUNT. Artistic and quaint Handpainted Suede 
writing pads, handkerchief cases, serviette rings, bookmarkers, ete., in assorted 
colours. eautiful realistic artificial Flowers and real preserved Ferns. Highly 
artistic Bubble Glass ware: charming and exclusive designs. New, striking and skilful 
production in Pewter Pottery : wonderful metallic effect, resembling Pewter. Samples 
sent on approval. Full particulars upon application.—- Write, call or ‘phone Victoria 
2595. VICTORIA ART LOUNGE, Dept. 25, 91 Victoria Street, London, 8.W, 1 
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ATTLING with Blackbeetles and Cockroaches unnecessary ; 


the guaranteed scientific 


73 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield’ 
Sizes for export, lower rates, 





remedy, Bilattis, 
trouble or discomfort. Tins ls. 4d., 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d. 


or Ch mists, "BOL 


exterminates them 


, trom Sole Makers HOWARTH 


JTS’ Branches, Stores, Large 
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Hotel Directory. 





we hET eS SPORTS, 


BRITISH CLIENTELE. 
MURREN .. ee Pa 


eee | 

LTD., HOTELS, 
Best SPORTING Fac ILITIES, 

LACE HOTEL DES ALPES, EIGER 


’ 


REGINA, AND THREE OTUERS. 


MALOJA -- MALOJA PALACR, 
PON TRESINA -. SCHLOSS, Parc. 
MORGINS .. «+ GRAND HOTEL 


WENGEN .. oe BE 
BERGUN .. Kuk 


L “ kK — 


PLANS FROM “SECRETARY, 
5pN ENDSLEIGH GARDENS, LONDON, N.W. 1. 





ONDON: 
FLORENCE HO 


19/20, LANCASTER GATE, 
HYDE PARK, W. 2. 


Old- 





=~ 


Estbd. High-Class Residential 


TE L, Hotel famed for quiet comfort, and 


all 


excellent cuisine. Passenger ’ Litt, 
Radiation Stoves with slot meters 


bedrooms. Terms, including 


Few yards Park, Kensington Gardens. Breakfast, Luncheon, Tea, Dinner, 
Londoa Baths, Boots, Attendance from 
3} to 4} Guineas Weekly. Daily 
from 13/6. Room, Breakfast, 
Baths, oye Attendance from 


"Buses and Tubes to all parts 
and Suburbs. 


"Phone: Paddington 4676. 


Telegrams : 


“ Florenotel, Padd. London. 


” 


8/6 to 10/6 daily. 





mae ” 


CONST 


ANC CASTER GAT 





ANCE. 
. 


Very pleasantly situated, on a quiet ¢ corner, facing South. Within a stone's throw 


of and overlooking iyde Park. 


Spacious, well-lit 


nished on the lines of a Private House. Cas fires a 


Good food and good cooking. Ow1 


i lock-up Garage. 


weekly. From 12s. 6d. a day. From &s. 6d. a nig 
Attendance). Telephone: Paddington 6178 (Manageress 8083). 


public rooms, charmingly fur. 
nd telephones in all bedrooms. 

Lift. Terms from 3} guineas 
ht (Bed, Breakfast, Bath and 





| ONDON, THACKERAY HOTEL, opposite the British Museum, 
4 






Great Russell Street. Large a 
eakh: ust, and at 


tendance, from &s. 


nd well-appointe: 


6d. per 








os ams: “ Thackeray, London,” Telephone: Museu 


i Temperance Hotel. Bedroom, 


night. Full tariff on application. Tele- 


m 1230. 





] RIGHTON.—THE KING’S HOTEL. 
Frent. Reconstruction now co 
modern improvements. Own market 


mpletee. Hot anc 


Centre best part of 


i Cold water all bedrooms and all 


garden and Poultry Farm, Telephone : 215, 





LLAN WATER HOTEL, Bridge of Allan, Stirlingshire.— Excel- 


lent motoring centre for Trossachs,Rob Roy Country. Large Garden. Lawn Tennis, 





OURNEMOUTH: CR 
Taritf on application to Ezert 
"Phone; 269 1’mouth 


AG HALL.— 


Pte Hotel. Fine st Pos, 


on Hine, Prop. Tel.: “ Cragged,” Bournemouth 





| EFORMED INNS.—A 


170 Inns and Hotels m: 


sk for Descriptive List (gratis) of 


anaged by the 


Association, Ltd. 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 


People’s Refreshment House 


Regent Street, W. 1. 





AX wientaen BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts 


with baths and other advantages of a Rytpe ats moderate cost. Tele. : 341. Lift, 

















preparing another 


and focussing thei 


to the bookselier 
are equipped to he 





THE NEW RENAISSANCE 


One single new force which ha 
intreduced into the life of the nation is gradually 


renaissance. 


is silently affecting the great mass of the public, 
r attention upon “the intel- 
Jectual forces which are moulding humanity.” 
There is nothing spectacular about this move- 
ment, but it is sending every one now and again 
for further information. We 


Ip you. 


Write for Catalogues and Descriptive Booklet 


J. & E. BUMPUS 


LIMITED 


350 Oxford St., London, W.1 
By Appointment io His Majesty the King 
*Phones—Maylair 1223 and 1224 


s recently been 


That movement 














£12, £27, £45 a month are o 
the L.C.A. Home Study Course 
ship, writing of Articles, St 
Fditors want, and turn your 






LONDON COLLEGE OF 





INCREASE INCOME BY Dasintyshamtge 


rdinary cxamples ¢ 
s in Free-Lan 
Ties 





, &e. Why 
pare terme to on 


AUT! aay IP, 


(S.A.) 





fit 
Write for FREE BOOKLET and FREE TRIAL OFFER. 


37 Albemarle Street 




















\ ANTED.—Homer’s Stories, simply told by Charles Henry 


Hanson, with Flaxman’s Iustrations.—ROSS MORVEN, Newington Avenue, 


Dunedin, New Zealand, 
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Messrs. LONGMANS’ LIST 


THE LATER CORRESPONDENCE OF 
LORD JOHN RUSSELL, 1840-1878 


Edited by G. P. GOOCH, M.A., D.Litt. 
With Portraits. Two Volumes. 8vo. 32s. net. 


JAMES NICHOLSON RICHARDSON 
OF BESSBROOK 


By CHARLOTTE FELL SMITH. 
With an Introduction by Mrs. f. G. MAYNARD. 
With 18 Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


IRISH MEMORIES 
By E. @. SOMERVILLE and MARTIN ROSS. 
NEW EDITION. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 























BRITISH BIRDS 
Written ard Illustrated by ARCHIBALD THORBURN, 
F.Z.S. With 192 Plates in Colours. In Four Volumes. 


Dem; S . 
Vol. I th 48 P la ate s in Colours, 16s. net. 
Vel. I] ith 48 Plates in Colours, 16s. net. 








SOUTH AFRICA: 
PEOPLE, PLACES AND PROBLEMS 
By ba ge rel llgg mage a 


r'e NEW ‘BOOK BY MR. JOHN ¥ OXENHAM. 

THE HIDDEN YEARS 

By JOHN OXENHAM. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

An imaginative Life of Christ from Early Boyhood to Maturity. 

TWO NEW NOVELS. 

THE SQUARE PEG 

By PHILIP MACER-WRIGHT. 7s. 6d. net. 
BRO ADCAST 


y JOHN MACK WORTH. 7s. 6d. net. 


New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 1925. 
THESAURUS OF ENGLISH 
WORDS AND PHRASES 


Classified and Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression of 
Ideas and Assist in Literary Composition. By PETER 
MARK ROGET, M.D., F.R.S. New Edition by SAMUEL 
ROMILLY ROGET. With Frontispiece. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


HISTORY OF BURMA 
From the Earliest Times to 10th March, 1824, 
the Beginning of the English Conquest. 
By G. E. HARVEY, Indian Civil Service. With a Preface 
by Sir RICHARD CARNAC TEMPLE, Bart. 
With 7 Illustrations and 5 Coloured Maps. 8vo. 21s. net. 


RELIGION, COMMERCE, LIBERTY: 


A Record of a Time of Storm and Change, 


1683-1793. 
sy J. W. JEUDWINE, LL.B.(Camb.), F.R.Hist.S. With 
4 Maps, Geographical and other Indexes. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE APPROACH TO CHRISTIANITY 


By the Rev. E. G. SELWYN, B.D. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net 


LUTHER AND THE REFORMATION 
By JAMES MACKINNON, Ph.D., D.D. Vol. 1. Early 
l ife and Relig sious Development to 1517. 8vo. 16s. net. 


FATHER WILLIAM DOYLE, S.J., 
1873-1917. 
By Professor ALFRED O'RAHILLY. 


THIRD EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 
With Photogravure Frontispiece, 22 other Illustrations (2 in 
colours), and 6 Maps. 8vo. 15s. net. 


THE ASCENT OF MAN BY MEANS 
OF NATURAL SELECTION 


By ALFRED MACHIN. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
The author has sought to interpret the evolution of man by 
means of Darwin's theory of Natural Selection. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 
39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 4 
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“ Indispensable.”—Star. 


AN AMBASSADOR’s 
MEMOIRS wos 


ty Maurice PaLgoLoGcur 


(With 10 beautiful exclusive 


and other illustratio: 


i“ A 


the midst of stirring eve 


logue’s book can hardly be surpas 


he meets everybody who 
interesting to say 


artist who writes with so st 





The Times. “ Brillian 


not only a historical document 


importance, but also a 
DRECE. «2 « a No one 


Russia or the Bol shevik move ent 
has not read it.’"—-The Daily : 


HUTCHINSON & Co. 


Paternoster 


As reminiscences of _ natic 











NEMGSRSEATALLAREL REALE RE CRSP RELARASERESERAMESRESCSESIELTRSESRSCNLALRLRLELLRAE CARRERE EES; 


SANE SEX BOOKS 


There are Sex Books and Sex Books 


forward inf¢ reagent there is o uly on 
and R ice S list l 
Magazine ‘Health. por ‘ffi 
weakness ’ or prejudice, and canno 
other kind of literature sold 





= ee (BIRTH CONSREE) 
By G. Courtenay Br: , 
Treat ing the subject frankly, fully 
THE REALITIES OF MARRIAGE 
By Dr. G. Courtenay Brate, 


\ Complete Guide to Marriage and P: 
INTIMATE LETTERS TO HUSBANDS AND "WIVES 


By Dr. G. Courtenay Beare, 

Bef ore and A ter Marriage Diff 

Master Mind ... ee 
THE CRITICAL AGE OF WOMAN » 

By Water M. GALLICHAN, 


A book that every woman must posse 


SEXUAL PHYSIOLOGY By Dr. R. " 


Ihe only authentic edition. (Illustrated) 


MANHOOD By Cuartes Tuompson. 
The Facts of Life presente d to Men 
nares By Moss Barro, 
The Truth about Marriage ... 
betas tg ory By Mona Barrp. 
The Facts of Life for Women 
GIRLHOOD By Mona Barro. 
The Facts of Life for Gir 


BOYHOOD By Cuarvt s Tom 





N. 
The Facts of Life for Boys, clearly and sin ly 
THE ART OF COURTSHIP AND noma or, How 


to Love. By Water M. GaLiicua 


YOUTH AND MAIDE! NHOOD By Warn R M. Garrician. 


Of Sex Knowledge for Young People 


= ha OF LOVE 
Ir. Rowertson W tack, M.B., 


% manual for future Brid les and Benedicts 


—. NEW ANATOMY OF HEALTH 
A Complete Home Course of Traini 
Phyaeel Cultur , ty the Editor of 


A Novel of Absorbing Human Inte 
OMAN N IN CHILDHOOD, WIFEHOOD, 
MOTHERHOOD. Bs Mt. Sous 
Iliu strated with Plates, Scient ifie 
Engravings, an D2 Mais Chast of Cae 
Each ce includes p 


HEALTH PROMOTION, (um, 


182 Efficiency House, Paternoster Squa ire, : Lenton, 


S} men Magacsiin nd Bock Cata 
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5 He alth & Efficiency” 
THE _ AND THE VISION By Wartrr M. Garerenan. 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 


KABUKI: The Popular Stage of Japan 


ty ZOE KINCAID. With Introduction by Laurence 
Binyon. With coloured Frontispiece in collotype and 
56 character representations in gravure. Super Royal 
8vo. 42s. net. 








ARCHITECTURE 


By Sir THOMAS GRAHAM JACKSON, Bart. R.A., 

Hon. D.C.L., ete. With many Plates and other 
Illustrations. 8yo. 25s. net. 

A complete history of European architecture from the 
earliest times to the present day. 

he Daily Telegraph: “This excellent volume .. . 

contains a chronological table of architectural examples 





and an exceptionally fine series of illustrations from 
photographs.” 
LETTERS TO KATIE 
Py Sir EDWARD BURNE-JONES, _ Illustrated. 
Pott 4to. 10s. 6d. net. 


The Daily News: “ His drawings for children were as 
deliciously whimsical as those of Lear or Carroll.’ 





MEMORIALS OF ALFRED MARSHALL 
Edited by 
8vo. 


Memoirs. 


Collected Papers, Letters and ‘ 
With Vortraits. 


Professor A. C, PIGOU, M.A. 
12s. 6d. net. 


THE FINANCIAL CRISIS OF FRANCE 
By the Hon. GEORGE PEEL. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
** A hook of the moment It analyses French Finance of 
to-day and estimates its future. Thus it meets a need 
widely felt both in France and England. 











Rudyard Kipling. 


LAND AND SEA TALES FOR SCOUTS AND 
GUIDES 
By RUDYARD KIPLING, 
H. R. Mitrar. 
Uniform Edition 
Pocket Edition. 
7s. Od. net. 


THEY AND THE 


With new Illustrations by 


Extra Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
Feap Svo. Cloth, 6s. net. Leather, 


BRUSHWOOD BOY 





By RUDYARD KIPLING. In one volume, With 27 
Illustrations in colour by F. H. TowNnsenp. Medium 
Svo. 19s. net. 
Hugh Walpole’s New Novel. 
PORTRAIT OF A MAN WITH 
RED HAIR 
By HUGH WALPOLE. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 





MY TOWER IN DESMOND 
Ry S. R. LYSAGHT, author of 
Rebels,” etc. Crown Syo. 7s. 6d. net. 

Yhe Graphic: “ A story of unusual quality.” 





THE MULBERRY BUSH AND OTHER 
STORIES 
By SYLVIA LYND. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 





THE LITTLE WORLD 
Sketches of Travel. By STELLA BENSON, 
8s. Od. net. 
The Fvenmngq Standard: “No extracts can give an idea 
of the ‘live’ quality of this book, of the acute observation, 


Crown 


OVO 


“Her Majesty’s | 


——— A = 








and the delicate, dry, rather ironic, sense of humour which | 


make every page a delight. If only all travel books were 
like this!” 





THIS IS THE END 
sy STELLA BENSON. New Impression. 
Syo. 6s. net. 


Crown 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C, 2. 






































BLACK WOODS’ 


AUTUMN BOOKS 





THOUGHTS ON HUNTING, and other Matters 
By Rosert Smiru Surtees and JouN Jorrocks, With 
Coloured Illustrations by Geo, DENHOLM ARMOUR. 20s, net 

Contains selections of the writings of Surtees which have 
lain forgotten and unrecognised. The journal is pure 

Jorrocks and shows Jorrocks in the réle of a poet, His 

descriptions of travel by coach enlighten us on the discom- 

forts experienced even in the Golden Age of the Road, 
(Immediately.) 


THE SCOTTISH SALMON: Its Life History 
By W. J. M. Menzies, Assistant Inspector of Salmon 
Fisheries, Fishery Board for Scotland. 21s. net. 

(Iimmediately.) 

COOMBE ST. MARY’S 
By Mavup Diver. 7s. 6d. net. 
Author of “Captain Desmond, V.C.,” ete., ete. 


Packed with character ... a refreshing respite, wholesome and 
beautiful and good. — [t is pleasant to be able to commend a modern 
novel unreservedly for its clean, human interest and admirable tone 


and influence.”"—Daily Telegraph. 


SNOW RUBIES 









By Ganpatr. Author of “ Harilek,” ete. 7s. 6d. net. 
“AS GOOD AS RIDER HAGGARD.” 
“Ganpat makes you see and feel his mysterious land to th 
West of India.”’"-—Daily Chrenicle. 
“Canpat, besides having a good tale to tell, has a rare 
describing lovely and wonderful scenes. He can convey t 
travel to the minds of his readers.”—Liverpoo! Courier. 
THE DINOSAUR’S EGG 
By Epmunp CANpDLER. 7s. Gd. net 
Author of “ Youth and the East,” ete. 
_ “Rich Unele Bliss, who travels abroad and_ 
from dimosaur’s evxgs to lions, and has no hesitation 
witish flask even ai the dining-table of the most pr of 
ce ers, is an unusual creation, about whom one never of 
reading. "—Sunday Times. 
Wy . Mew x 
HF NOSE OF PAPA HILAIRE 
By KennetH MacNicuou. 7s. 6d. net. 


Rene Guizet, the “ little journalist of ‘Le Grand Bavard,'” 
was not only a good journalist but he was also endowed with 
the gift of relating in a manner that enthralled his coterie the 
varied experiences that came to him in the course of his 
profession. 


THE ADVENTURES 
KORAVITCH 


By V. L. Wurrecnurci (late of the Imperial Russian 


OF CAPTAIN IVAN 


Army). Author of “ The Canon in Residence.” 7s. 6d. net. 

“ The book is exhilarafing and original."’"—Aberdecn Pre 
“ The Captain is a kind of non-moral Brigadier Gerard, and you 
have any appreciation of humour you will enjoy him thoroug in 
all his phases, ¢ is, in his own word, * Splendid!’ Daily 


Chrenicle. 


. al . * . 
THE DESPERATE BATTLE 
By Joun SILvars. 7s. 6d. net. 
Author of “ The MacBrides,” ete. 
“Mr. Sillars knows the crofter through and through, and he im! 
the reader with an admiration scarcely less keen than his own for the 
sturdy independence of the fisherman-farmer of the Highlands and 


the heroism of his constant struggles against adverse conditions 
there is never a page which one would wittingly miss. It 2 
notable work, which will add greatly to the author’s reputa 


Daily Telegraph. 

7 a a Ad, 4d , + re 
BETWEEN THE DAYS 

By Suaw MacNicuo.. A Great Novel. 7s. 6d. net. 

“The book is full of exciting incidents and adventures.” ly 
Telegraph. 

* An unsually clever book, full of light and shade; 
history without ever being dull. Mr. MacNichol ts 
lated on a fine achicvement.’’—Daily Mail. 


BUDDOCK AGAINST LONBON 
By Jan Gorvon. A Romance. 7s. 6c. net. 
Mr. Gordon draws upon intimate experience for his picture 
of an artist's life in London, 


A BROTHER OF GIRLS 
By Sypney C. CRIER, 
Author of “Warden of the Marches,” etc., etc. 
The British Agent on the Continent during the Napoleonic 
Wars had an exciting life, if net precisely a happy one. 
Vienna, Friedland, ‘Tilsit, Constantinople, the Retreat from 
Moscow—in ail these scenes does Major William Barnes 
play his official part, while* maintaining his reputation as 4 
succourer of ladies in distress. (Immediately.) 


a novel that 
to be congrat 








WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS 


45 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
37 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 
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NEW 


on» . ons <n 
N.B. titles marked «ith an asterisk are ready. 
date, are 


-The 


prices of th 
sub ject to 


B. T. BATSFORD’S 


& FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS 


> remaining tilles, which will be published at an carly 


revistul 








* OLD ENGLISH HOUSEHGLD LIFE. 





By Gertrupe Jekyir, Author of “ Wood and Garden.” 
delightful record of a 1sant art, life, and work, 
ttractive to the arti ftsman, and all who love the 
gland of the past 
With 277 Milustration Large 8vo, cloth, gil 21s. net. 


A Chronicle - Fashion 


I 190-17 790. 


* HISTORIC COSTUME: 


in Western Europe, 


By Francis M. Keiry and Ranpnorrn Scuware.  Illus- 
trated by some hundreds of Sketches, including also 
7 Pilates in Colour and 70 Plates from Pictures, 


Larq 
ADESMEN’S 
R* 


sk uch 2S» : 
anes ROMs Gite ao. Hel, 


CARDS OF THE 


TR 
(CENT 


Portr 
* LONDON 
XVilith 





\n ir Origin and Use Ry AMBrRos! 
HEAT | by 100 full-plate Collotype reproduc 
tions oO I cimens. Crown 4to, bound in ai tigue 
I:dition limited to 950 copies. Only a 

mall nu I emain for sale. 


* THE CHIL D IN ART AND NATURE. 


over 300 Hlustrations from 





h itograph ail 1) f children at work, at pla 
nd in mischic S dition. 4fo, in pape 
vers, 18s. net; or st g cloth, gili, 21s. net. 

THE SM SR ENGL SH HOUSE OF THE 

LATE 1666-1830. 


ti N AISSANCE, 


By A. E. | PARLE oo H. DD. Eeer.rein 
‘A. With 200 Illustrations. Demy 4 cloth, 25s. nel. 
THE ENGL ISI i INN, PAST An D PRESENT. 
An Account ts Romance and Social Life. By A. E 
RICHAR DSO? ‘ESA. ERLBA., and H. D. Eperiein 
Treating of the Inn in Mediwval, Tudor, Georgian, and 
Later Tit With about 200 Illustrations. Large Svo 


* ELEMENTS GFE FORM AND DESIGN IN 
CLASSIC ARCHITECTURE. 


Py Artucr Srrarron, F.R.L.B.A. Containing 600 Hlus- 
trations on 80 Plates. With Descriptive Notes and a 
word | Prof. A. E. Rictarpson, F.S.A. 4fe, 
th, gilt, 28 uel 
LIFE AND WORK OF = ENGLISH PE OPLE. 
stra I m Contem] \ — uscripts, Lb): vings 
l’rints c. By Dororyy "iiaadal and Varcarer M. 
| B.A.Lond.) Pol cana ed in 6 volumes, 
h devoted separate century and containing 32 pj 
ext 1 ) pictures. 4 


Lift 
LIFI 





“AND. WORK IN. THE. FI 
AND WORK IN THE S 


‘ , } rvdar 
he ryday 


ERYDAY LIFE IN ROMAN 


y Marjorie and C. H. B. Qvenx 


BR TAIN, 
uthors of “ \ 


ELL, At 


ay Things in England.” With over 
Hlustratior rom the Authors’ Drawings, including 
Colour Pl Historical Chart, and a Road Map. 


7 , hye I usly Pubiish “ds: _ 
AGE. 
PRONZE 


OLD STONE 
NEW STONE. 


TRE 5s. net 
THI & EARLY IRON AGES. 


os. nel, 
THE Hit MAN FORM AND iTS USE IN ART. 
118 Photographic Studies on 73 Plates 
ile lFemal ca ( hild Model By FL R 
f blow RB = Large & cloth. 18s 
HE STYLES OF RNAMENT. 
Series « 3.500 Se n et \rranged Historical 
] of Desteners and Crattsmet By 
VAN Y l arae &: ) li thr, gull 20s net 
4 HANDBOCHK OF ORNAMENT. 
Viel, ? ) ] trations of the he] ment and the 
i? ratiot » Object \ 
a Mi Vhird Enelvh bditios 

















ROM AN ALPi HABE T AND ITS DE *RIV - 


TIVES. 
\ large-scale Reproduction of the Alphabet of t 
Trajan Column, specially Engraved on Wood. Ly 
ALLEN W. Seapy, Pro Fine Arts, University 
of Reading. Medium 4to, half-bound. Ss. 6d. net. 

* GRAPHIC FIGURES: THE PRACTICAL SIDE 
OF DRAWING FOR CARTOONS AND 
FASHIONS 


THE 


fessor o} 


By E. G. Luiz, Author of “ Practical Drawing,” etc 
Iustrated by hundreds of sketches after famous cari 


meter 
facial expressions, anatomical diagrams, ct 


, half-bound 


ture arusts, 
Large crown &ve 

* MURAL DECORATIONS OF 
Ly GAUSMAN \ Series of 32 Plates in Col IT, 
llustratng about 


1 j P 
cok Ir-Ww< Ilo, 4 port yA 
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immortal doubt as to whether Botticelli was a wine or a cheese. To-day the joke seems a little 


T must now be some forty years since du Maurier depicted two gilded youths in their 


faded—but it is not so long ago that Botticelli was “ discovered,” and it is largely due to English 
appreciation of his art, maintained by the devoted band of Pre-Raphaclites, that he came to be 
acknowledged as the most interesting personality of his time.  Sirce Walter Pater wrote his 
essay some hundred of books have appeared on Botticelli—nearly two a year. But the 
Renaissance is an inexhaustible well of inspiration, and Botticelli the personification of the 
movement that sprung to life 500 years ago, the vital force of which is not vet spent. 

The béok which is to be published by The Medici Society early in November differs from 
all others by the fact that it is written by a Japanese, Professor Yukio Yashiro, of the Imperial 
Academy in Tokio, who is an artist as well as a historian. The professor was sent to Europe 
by his Government to study the Schools of Painting of the Italian Renaissance, and his work is 
the outcome of four years of love and labour. His book is more than a monograph on Botticelli : 
it is practically a history of the Renaissance from Cimabue to Leonardo, with Botticelli, the link 
between the Quattro and Cinquecento, as the central figure. An Eastern mind has knit up the 
Orient with the West. There is very much in the work that is new apart from the recognition of 
several pictures of the master which have remained hitherto unknown. It is a work of profound 
scholarship, and a monumental work at that, and the reading of it is an exhilarating and unforget- 
table experience. It is at once a Revolution and a Revelation, and The Society believes that it will 
have a profound influence on future critical works. 

The book will be published early in November ia three volumes, and will contain 
291 plates in monochrome collotype and a frontispiece which is a Medici Colour-Plate. 
The price before publication will be £12 12s. net. On publication, if any copies 
remain, the price will be raised to £15 15s. net. As orders are already reaching The 
Society in considerable numbers, it is advisable to reserve copies at once, as orders will 
be taken strictly in rotation. A prospectus with List of contents, specimen page of 
text and plate may be had post free on application. 


The Medici Society will publish this autumn a number of interesting and attractive books. 
A new volume in the popular Picture Guides Series appeare| last week—Vlanders and Hainault, 
by Clive Holland, the well-known authority on Belgium. Bruges, Brussels, Ghent, Ypres, 
Tournai and Ostend are but a few of the towns described and illustrated with a wealth of 
photogravure plates. (Price 7/6 net.) Nice to Evian by the Route des Alpes, by Henri Ferrand, 
and The Delomites, by Gabriel Faure, will appear shortly. Lach is written with understanding 


and first-hand knowledge, and is illustrated by about 200 photogravure plates. The volumes 

already published are Grenoble and Thereabouts, The Italian Lakes, Mont Blanc, The French 

Riviera, The Land of St. Francis of Assisi. An illustrated prospecius may be had on request 
, . 


Some Smaller Manor Houses of Sussex, by Lady Wolseley (Published, 12/6 net), is 
a delightful volume on a hitherto neglected aspect of Sussex, It is illustrated by special photo- 
graphs taken under the author's direction. 

Mr. Wilham King, of the Victoria and Albert Museum, whose monograph on Chelsea 
Percelain is the recognised standard work on the subject, has written in English Porcelain Figures 
of the XVI11th Century (17/6 net), a volume designed tc appeal alike to the experienced collec- 
tor of china and to those who have little technical knowledge of the subject but who are lovers of 
beautiful things. The book will contain 8 plates in colour and 72 in 1aonochrome, the pieces illus- 
trated have been chosen mainly from specimens in private collections. 

Commarder Donald MacMillan, whose book Four Years in the White North (17/6 net) the 
Society is cosuing with a new introduction, new illustrations and maps, may now be considered 
America’s leading explorer—the successor to Peary; and this book should be in the hands o7 all 
those who love records of high adventure and courage. 

The Alasters of Modern Art, by Walter Pach (illustrated, 12/6 net), which will be 
published shortly, ts a clear and reasoned account of the evolution of painting and sculpture from 
David and the French Revolution to Matisse and the painters of to-day. It is an ideal guide for 
the intelligent layman anxious to approach the subject of modern art with understanding. 

Nursery Rhymes are ever green—the more familiar the more beloved. The Medici Society 
has no hesitction in prophesying a ready welcome this Xmas for Rhymes of Old Times (6/- net), 
iNustrated with 16 colour-plates and many line drawings by Margaret Tarrant, whose genius for 
touching the imagination of children has hung her picturcs on almost every nursery wall. 


A List of Autumn Books and prospectuses of the above-mentioned volumes may be had on 
requesl 


THE MEDICI CARDS AND CALENDARS 
are now ready for dispatch to friends abroad. Write for list. 
| OR VISIT 
The Medici Society’s Galleries, 
7 Grafton Street, Bond Street, W.1. 


121 Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth; 63 Bold Street, Liverpool; 
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Princes Street, Harrogate; and Steinway Building, 113 West 57th Street, New York 
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